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Wr. Birvell’s kiducation Bill. 


THE new Education Bill has been received with exultation by 


the Nonconformists, who find that it realizes their hopes in all 


its provisions save one or two, which they hope to displace in 
the Committee stage. By the Catholics and Anglicans, on the 
other hand, it has been received with an outburst of indignation, 
the more intense as they had been led by recent utterances of 
members of the Government to hope that, after all, there was 
no intention to trample on their consciences and just rights; 
indeed, that the one aim and object of their present rulers was 
to inaugurate a reign of universal peace by satisfying the 
reasonable desires of Denominationalist and Undenomination- 
alist alike. 

Not that professions on the part of rulers and governors that 
the object of their projected measures is to promote peace, can 
always be taken as reassuring to those who are likely to be 
affected, for sad experience has proved the contrary. “dAu/ferre, 
trucidare, rapere falsis nomtnibus timperium, atque ubi solitudinem 
faciunt pacem appellant,” said an ancient writer of certain despots 
of his day; and our Catholic neighbours across the Channel 
have been recently having a proof that this adroit method of 
recommending a measure of tyranny and persecution is not 
obsolete. It was in the sacred name of peace that M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau introduced his Schools and Associations’ Bills. The 
country, he said, is rearing two distinct classes of youth, each 
hostile to the other. That was what he wished to end, and 
under this shelter of fa/sa nomina, of artfully-contrived shibbo- 
leths, he and his successors strove to crush out of existence 
altogether one of the two classes, with the result of so weakening 
the cohesion of the nation that it has become doubtful whethe: 
in case of a foreign invasion its army could be relied upon to 
hold together. Nor could we, when our own coming educational 
legislation was announced to be in the interests of peace, 
fail to remember that in England, as in France, the one 
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serious obstacle to educational peace in the past has. been, not 
in the co-existence of different types of schools to suit different 
types of mind, but in the endeavour of one party in the country 
to extinguish all types of school save such as suited themselves ; 
and that this party is powerfully represented in the present 
House of Commons, and is clamorously demanding that the 
process of extinction, hitherto carried out only locally and 
partially, should now be made universal and absolute. 

Notwithstanding these considerations, the Catholics and 
other Denominationalists did think that they could place 
some reliance on the assurances of Mr. Birrell and his colleagues. 
After all, they said to themselves, these Ministers are not 
fanatics, like some who could be named, but men of honourable 
antecedents, and some of them known to view sympathetically 
the efforts made and the results achieved, under great 
difficulties, by the adherents of the Voluntary system. As we 
have already said, indeed as needs no saying, there has been, 
since the character of the new Bill was made public, a practically 
unanimous outburst on the part of the Denominationalists, who 
are declaring that they feel themselves to have been utterly 
deceived and most cruelly treated. For our own part, in the 
present article, we do not wish to use rash words, or to take an 
exaggerated view either of the intentions of the Cabinet or of 
their Bill in which these are embodied. We wish simply and 
dispassionately to examine the Bill, in its various clauses and 
their probable bearing, and only on the ground of the con- 
clusions thence emerging base an opinion on the prospects 
before us. 

A word first on the introduction with which the Minister of 
Education prefaced his explanation of the Bill. That it was 
bright and sparkling, and of a good literary quality, all must 
allow ; that its jests were always appropriate may be questioned, 
for it is not usually considered to be in good taste, when you 
have your victim’s head on the block, to chaff him and dig him 
in the ribs as a preliminary to executing him; it might, too, 
be questioned whether it was a happy idea to make light of the 
consciences of others almost in the same breath with a rebuke 
to those others for taunting their assailants with Nonconfor- 
mist consciences—a rebuke, by-the-by, in which the speaker 
betrayed a curious forgetfulness that the militant Noncon- 
formists themselves originated this phrase, and take pride in it 
as an assertion of their superior virtue. Still, it is not on these 
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points in Mr. Birrell’s introduction that we wish to lay any 
stress, but on the paragraph in which he indicates his own 
estimate of the value of religious teaching, and the marked 
contrast between this estimate and that of those whose fate he 
was about to determine. 


For forty years long {he said], have we dwelt in the wilderness of 
strife and contention and mutual suspicion ; and during that period we 
have become, all of us, only too well acquainted with that one single 
aspect of the educational problem which bears the ill-omened name of 
the religious difficulty. (Hear, hear.) /¢ 7s not the most important aspect. 
(Cheers.) Unhappily, it is the one which attracts the most notice. 
I should be a happy man indeed could I believe that this crowded 
House had met to discuss this afternoon, before an eager and interested 
country, some other aspects of this question; had we met here this 
afternoon to discuss the breed and bearing, the health and happiness, 
of seven millions of our children ; how best to train them to be cleanly 
in body and mind and speech ; how best to fit them for proficiency in 
those arts and crafts and mechanical sciences which make nations 
famous, and which are so especially necessary in these days of fierce 
competition in all the markets of the world ; were we here to consider 
how we could best unfold before those who may chance to be eager 
students the ample pages of knowledge, rich with the spoils of time ; 
yes, and how to train—and this, surely, is an important question—-that 
great army of teachers on whose shoulders an age somewhat too 
neglectful of parental responsibility has transferred the burden which 
is, at all events primarily, a natural obligation. (Hear, hear.) These are 
only a few questions we have not met to discuss. I, at all events, lay 
no flattering unction to my soul. I know full well what you have all 
come here expecting for to see (laughter)—a reed shaken by the wind, 
quivering and trembling in those icy and unfeeling blasts of sectarian 
differences which, more than anything else, nip the buds of piety and 
reverence (cheers) and induce throughout the land a spirit of self-satisfied 
materialism. Until we build and maintain a national shelter against 
those devastating blasts we shall make small progress and have no peace. 
(Hear, hear.) 


The italics in this extract are ours, not Mr. Birrell’s, but they 
are needed to call attention to the assertion of a principle which 
dominates the Bill throughout. That the children should be 
taught in the State schools some kind of elementary religious 
belief Mr. Birrell regards as desirable. It serves at least, he 
thinks, to preserve “in a prosaic age and among a prosaic people ” 
a kind of “idealism we can lay our hands on.” “‘ Where no 
vision is the people perishes,’ (and) our people have been 
accustomed to look for such scanty glimpses as they have 
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obtained of the Heavenly vision in the pages of the Bible.” 
This is the customary language of those who regard religion 
not as faithful adherence to a divine revelation, accorded to 
man as the means for securing his eternal salvation, but at best 
as a philosophy or poetry of life tending to lift his soul above 
the sordid cares of stocks and turnips. Whether Mr. Birrell 
himself would set the higher value on religious belief we do not 
know. He was “born in the very Nonconformist library of a 
Nonconformist minister,” but others have originated thus, yet 
in their subsequent course have travelled very far away indeed 
from the ideas of their birthplace. Nor is it easy to understand 
how one who believed in a divine revelation, and held its 
acceptance to be obligatory on mankind, could declare on an 
impressive occasion that the protection of the children’s religious 
belief “is not the most important aspect ” of an education scheme, 
but on the contrary is of far less importance than that of 
training them “to be cleanly in body and mind and speech ” (in 
which latter two, by-the-by, the Undenominational system 
has not been a conspicuous success), in “fitting them for 
proficiency in those arts and crafts and mechanical sciences 
which make nations famous,” and in such like matters. At all 
events the instructive consideration for us is that the principle 
thus enunciated animates the Bill throughout, all its provisions 
being based on the assumption that religion is a matter of 
minor importance, and requiring to be resolutely subordinated, 
in the case of all the children of the country, to the promotion 
of their purely temporal prosperity and progress. 

Of course, in adopting this principle for the Bill, Mr. Birrell 
has rejected from the outset the principle which our Lord Jesus 
Christ laid down, and which we Catholics—in common with 
other Denominationalists—have received obediently from His 
lips, and strive to carry out faithfully in the bringing up of our 
children. It is a cruel calumny to say of us that we have any 
less interest than others in purely secular education, or have any 
less desire to have it for our children in the best available form. 
But we shall always strive to seek first ourselves, and train 
them to “seek first the kingdom of Heaven.” It is in strict 
keeping with this principle that we have insisted so much on 
what, in equally strict keeping with his own antagonistic 
principle, Mr. Birrell regards as of minor importance; namely, 
that our Catholic children shall be taught by Catholic teachers 
only, and in the schools which, at so great expense to ourselves, 
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we have built, that they may have the benefit of what is called 
Catholic atmosphere. We realize that the controlling influence 
over children, especially over the children of the poorer classes, 
is in the hands neither of parents nor pastors, but of those who 
have the charge of them for the most critical hours of the week, 
the hours during which their minds and hearts are given over 
to be moulded to a certain spirit and temper, and a certain cast 
of thought and opinion, under the fashioning of a teacher's 
influential personality. Mr. Birrell, on the other hand, would 
not, we imagine, deny that the atmosphere thus created has in 
it this kind of potency, but attaches minor importance to the 
matter as being merely the means to an end which is itself of 
minor importance. Still, though his Bill is conceived con- 
sistently with his principle, it has to be acknowledged that 
he has made certain concessions to what he regards as our 
prejudices, and our task must be, from the standpoint of our 
own Evangelical precept, to see whether these concessions: will 
avail to give us the protection we need; and—to keep the 
argument as simple as possible—to study its bearing on our own 
case only, leaving our fellow-victims to study it from theirs. 


The Bill is entitled “a Bill to make further provision with 
respect to Education in England and Wales.” It has three 
parts, of which the first is concerned with Elementary Schools, 
the second with Educational Endowments of all kinds without 
restriction, the third with some “Miscellaneous Amendments.” 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Clause I., in Part I., enacts that ‘“‘a school shall not be 
recognized as a public elementary school unless it is a school 
provided by the local education authority.” This means (1) that 
in future no voluntary school, even should it be permitted to 
exist at all, can receive a grant of public money ; (2) that in all 
schools receiving grants of public money the appointment of the 
teachers belongs exclusively to the public education authority, 
no one else being allowed the slightest say in the matter ; and 
(3) that all such schools must, except in two specified cases, be 
carried on, either with no provision for religious instruction of 
any kind, or, if the local education authority so ordains, with 
only such religious instruction as falls within “undenomi- 
national” limits. The two specified cases refer to voluntary 
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schools which the local authorities take over from their present 
owners or trustees either by way of purchase, or lease, or possibly 
as rented premises, according to the agreement made between the 
two, or as enforced on the owners and trustees by a method to 
be mentioned presently. If when the transfer takes place the 
owners or trustees are careful to stipulate for what are called 
facilities for “the giving of religious instruction of some special 
character,” the local education authority must, if it has accepted 
the stipulation, “afford these facilities by enabling children 
whose parents wish them to receive religious instruction of that 
special character to receive that instruction on not more than 
two mornings a week.”! But this kind of religious instruction 
must not be given at the expense of the local education autho- 
rity,? or by any teacher belonging to the regular staff of the 
school.’ This is the first of the two cases. The second is when, a 
corresponding stipulation having been made at the time of transfer 
by the owners or trustees of any school “in an urban area,” 
an application is made for “ extended facilities” on behalf of the 
parents of twenty of the children attending the school.* If that 
should happen, a public inquiry may be instituted by the local 
education authority to ascertain if “the parents of at least four- 
fifths of the children attending the school desire these facilities,” 
and “there is public school accommodation in schools not 
affected by a permission given under this section for the 
children attending the school whose parents do not desire these 
facilities.”"* If the inquiry should show that these two con- 
ditions are verified, the local authority may permit religious 
instruction of the desired kind, and on an extended scale, as for 
instance on every school-day in the week, and likewise permit it 
to be given, though not at the public expense, by members of 
the regular school staff, should the latter be willing to give it— 
which, however, they are not obliged to do, as likewise they 
“cannot be obliged to subscribe to any creed or to attend or 
abstain from attending any Sunday School or place of worship.’® 

It must be added that in schools where these facilities, 
ordinary or extended, are given, indeed in every public 
elementary school whatever, the attendance of the children 
during the time allotted to religious instruction is no longer 
compulsory—a provision which under the circumstances seems 
to us commendable. 


1 Clause iii, (1). ? Jbtd. (2). > Clause vii. (1). * Clause iv. (1). 
> Vid. © Clause vii. 
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Let us here stop to consider how far this provision for 
facilities “ordinary” and “extended,” can be relied upon to 
secure those indispensable requisites of Catholic education on 
which recent episcopal utterances, and public meetings of the 
laity, have insisted so strongly. 


ORDINARY FACILITIES. 


The “ Ordinary Facilities” clause can hardly be of much use 
tous. The regular staff need not be, and, unless occasionally by 
a happy accident, would not be Catholic ; and hence the general 
atmosphere of these schools would be Protestant or secularist. 
Even should a chance Catholic teacher or two be on the staff of 
such schools, the Bill forbids us to use their services in the two 
half-hours of the week. Nor could much of solid results be 
expected from a priest or other outside teacher entering the 
school for a half-hour, on two days of the week, to attempt the 
impossible task of teaching the doctrines and practices of the 
Church to a collection of children ranging from the age of five 
to fourteen. And yet these ordinary facilities are the most that 
we could get in schools situated in towns or districts of less 
than 5,000 inhabitants. Accordingly, this class of our trans- 
ferred schools, al] built with Catholic money, gathered mostly 
from the pence of the poor, will be diverted from their original 
purpose and converted into schools for Protestant use—though 
the number of such schools will be very considerable, as may 
be seen by comparing the list of churches in the Catholic 
Directory with the population of towns in the A.B.C. Railway 
Guide. Thus one large division of our Catholic children will 
have to be cast overboard as food for the sharks. 


EXTENDED FACILITIES. 


The “Extended Facilities ” clause might seem at first blush to 
be more promising, and it is this, of course, which Mr. Birreil 
wishes us to regard as a very special and generous concession 
to our peculiar needs. But on examination its supposed 
advantages melt away, and it is difficult to think that, if we 
accept it, we shall be able to get much use out of its provisions. 

(a.) The first point here observable is that we are left 
entirely at the mercy of the local education 
authorities. The law will allow them to give us 
these extended facilities, but it will not compel 
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them. Mr. Birrell, indeed, has assured us that 
these local authorities, even though they should 
happen to be composed, as in many parts of the 
country they are, mostly of political Noncon- 
formists, are such that minorities can safely trust 
in their “generosity, equitableness, and _fair- 
mindedness,” and may therefore anticipate that 
these extended facilities will seldom be denied 
them. The fine piece of rhetoric in which 
Mr. Birrell expressed this favourable opinion of 
the local authorities doubtless sounded admirable 
as it floated down the benches of the House of 
Commons; but the Catholics throughout the 
country realize thoroughly the difference between 
a Ministerial assurance given in Parliament, and 
the use which the local authorities are likely 
to make of the rights conferred on them. The 
former may be useful for the moment in concilia- 
ting voters, but it imposes no obligation on the 
local authorities, and it is the latter with whom we 
shall have to count. Trained therefore by an 
intimate past experience and present knowledge 
of the ways of these localities, the Catholics 
conceive themselves to be better judges than 
Mr. Birrell of the kind of consideration they are 
likely to meet with from the class of persons at 
whose mercy the Bill proposes to place them. 
They are not insensible to the difference between 
the political Nonconformists of whom Dr. Clifford, 
Mr. Silvester Horne, and such like persons are the 
type, and the quiet, fair-minded Nonconformists 
with whom, as with persons of other religious or 
non-religious types, they may have to deal in a 
number of cities. They gratefully recognize that 
in the administration of the Act of 1902 they have 
often been fairly and kindly treated by this latter 
class. But they have also a vivid recollection of 
the very opposite treatment they have experienced 
during the last four years from many County 
Councils—and from the London County Council 
particularly ; and they have a vivid realization 
of the hostility they are practically certain to 
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encounter both from the militant Nonconformists, 
if these should fail in their threatened attempt 
to wreck the “extended facilities” clause, and 
from the no less militant secularists of the N.U.T., 
and the I.L.P. Of these two classes the first, as 
the past has shown, are not above breaking the 
law altogether in the advocacy of their intolerant 
demands, much less are they likely to refrain 
from insisting on the employment of local rights 
made ready to their hand. Nor must it be 
forgotten that the militant Nonconformists, if 
possibly not so numerous in themselves, have 
obedient to their beck the majority of the small 
shopkeeper class who are usually of their party, 
and are also usually in the majority on the local 
councils, especially in the North and the Midlands. 
This last-mentioned class is indeed composed of 
persons who are not always unkindly in themselves, 
but reach almost the low-water mark of narrow- 
minded prejudice and unintelligence ; and thus 
are easy victims to the militant section who will 
continue to go about the country stirring up 
fanaticism and disseminating their senseless parrot 
cries. 

We must anticipate all possibilities, and among 
them it does not seem so unlikely that, where 
the pressure of public opinion or other cause has 
constrained a half-hearted or perverse-minded 
local authority to grant extended facilities and 
Catholic teachers to the Catholic schools of the 
town, it might still attempt to impress its own 
Erastian character on the (putative) Catholic 
teaching to be there given. It would be quite 
in the style of the day for them to argue that, 
as the teachers were their teachers, and the 
schools their schools, it was still theirs to have 
a say in the setting of the religious tunes, and 
though they were not averse to showing a certain 
indulgence to their Catholic fellow-townsmen, 
they felt bound to insist that the more objection- 
able elements of Catholicism should be eliminated 
from the syllabus permitted in these schools. And 
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so we might have imposed a course of Catholic 
instructions from which all reference to the Pope, 
or the Mass, or the Confessional was excluded ; 
nor, after a few years’ dexterous manipulating of 
the Training Colleges, might it be so difficult to 
get nominally Catholic teachers willing to carry 
out such a programme. In close connection too 
with this point it is observable that the Bill, unlike 
those of 1870 and 1902, makes no provision for 
the admission of religious inspectors into these 
schools, whereas the religious authorities have 
found it as necessary to inspect the religious 
teaching hitherto, as the civil authorities to inspect 
the secular teaching. 

(c.) Again the “Extended Facilities” Clause is built on so 
shifting a foundation that another large reduction 
must be made in the number of places where our 
transferred schools could count on enjoying any 
stability under this system, even where they have 
once secured it. The Bill suggests no means of 
restricting the inflow of Undenominational children, 
and hence an influx of these, or an increase of 
their previous numbers, or on the other hand the 
migration of a Catholic family or two to a new 
field of work, might at any time, or rather would 
frequently, destroy the four-fifths majority, take 
away the liberty of Catholic teaching from the 
staff, and relegate the Catholic children to the 
street, on three days out of the five—for of course 
they would never attend the Undenominational 
or “simple ethical” lessons. To work a system 
of Extended Facilities on so insecure a tenure 
would be obviously impossible. 

(@.) And this difficulty of securing a four-fifths majority 
in those very urban districts which the Extended 
Facilities Clause may be supposed to have 
particularly in view, will be rendered - still 
greater by another cause. It is assumed 
apparently by the authors of the Bill that in 
urban areas the class of children attending our 
voluntary schools would, after the transference of 
these, remain substantially the same as they are 
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at present. That this is what we should wish 
them to be, and should strive to make them as 
far as we had the power, is no doubt true. 
Perhaps also where our school buildings are 
poor and uninviting that might be, but it is 
unlikely that it would be so where our trans- 
ferred buildings were large and well-appointed. 
Let us take a concrete case in which to study the 
calculable results of transfer. The schools of 
St. Ignatius, at Preston, are the largest of the 
Catholic schools in a town where the proportion 
of the Catholic population is exceptionally high. 
They have been built—save for a paltry 4300 
given as building grant for the erection of a 
previous building—wholly and entirely by the 
voluntary offerings of a congregation of poor 
people, at an expense altogether of about £17,000 
or £18,000. This congregation naturally takes 
a pride in its schools, and well it may, for they 
are schools which for their size, roominess, 
arrangements, and equipment, can challenge 
comparison with any in England, Council or 
Voluntary ; and most certainly they surpass easily 
any non-Catholic school buildings in the town of 
Preston. They are at present attended by some 
1,500 children, many of whom coming from the 
more distant streets pass daily several Protestant 
schools on their way to their own ; and of whom the 


' reluctantly 


merest sprinkling are non-Catholics, 
accepted under the law of 1870, which requires 
that no child sent to a public elementary school 
by its parents be rejected on the score of 
religion. The owners, however, desiring to make 
provision for future expansion, built these schools 
so as to contain over 2,000 school places, and 
thereby earned for themselves the warm com- 
mendation of the Board of Education. Now, if 


1 To be accurate, in St. Ignatius’s schools there are at present 53 Protestant 
children, of whom 8 are in the Higher Grade School; and this is a convenient 
place to add that what is said in the text, under heading (@), of the schools of 
St. Ignatius can be said also of the five other large Catholic schools of the town, the 
entire child population of which comprises close on 6,600 Catholics, and (at the 
present moment) exactly 61 Protestants. 


~ 
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these schools should be transferred under the 
proposed Act, the very generosity with which 
this congregation gave of its substance for the 
education of its children will prove to have been 
the cause of their ruin, The school having passed 
into the hands of the local authority, the non- 
Catholics who live near it, and who at present 
go to some of the more distant Protestant schools, 
will then flock by preference into the larger, 
better equipped, and more conveniently situated 
schools of St. Ignatius. The influx of less than 
500 of these would suffice to deprive the school of 
its claim to extended facilities, and probably of 
its Catholic teachers; whilst if they chose to 
invade the school in still greater numbers, they 
might oust altogether the Catholic children from 
the more distant homes, who would then be 
compelled by the local authorities to transfer their 
attendance to the inferior schools in their own 
district. And thus the children of the parents 
who built the schools, would be driven elsewhere 
to make room for the children of parents whe have 
contributed nothing towards their construction. 
Obviously such a thing, though the inevitable 
result of the present Bill, if made law, could not 
happen without arousing a keen and enduring 
sense of injustice in the breasts of the victims. If 
anything similar were to befall the militant Non- 
conformists they would fill Heaven and earth with 
a clamour which no one could call unjustifiable. 
Nor can it be expected that the parents of this 
and similar Catholic congregations will take their 
grievance quietly. Moreover, with this obstacle 
in the way of securing “Extended Facilities,” 
another needs to be acknowledged. The second 
condition under which the Bill allows Extended 
Facilities to be granted is, that there is public 
school accommodation in the district to meet 
the needs of its Undenominationalist parents and 
their children. This is liable and likely to be 
interpreted by the local authorities as involving 
that the public school accommodation in question 
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must be in the near neighbourhood of all the 
children; and so the Protestant parents of any 
limited area—by objecting that unless some 
Catholic (or other Denominationalist) school is 
made available for their use, they will be put to 
the inconvenience of sending their children to 
schools a few streets off—will have another means 
ready to their hand for nullifying the provision 
intended to remove the grievance of the Denomi- 
nationalists. 

e.) Another and very serious difficulty which these 
Facilities Clauses will create is in the certainty that 
they will embroil all the elections of local educa- 
tion authorities in bitter religious strifes and 
controversies—a thing most disastrous to the 
interests of civic peace and educational efficiency. 


NEW SCHOOLS. 

Clause vii. is evidently intended to meet our needs in the 
case of fresh Catholic schools being required for new neighbour- 
hoods, but it is not very satisfactory, for to profit py it we 
should have to build at our own expense schools as costly as the 
local authorities might choose to require of us, and in return 
look to receive merely the shadowy and unstable facilities which 
have just been examined. 


These are the chief objections to the contemplated scheme 
which so far occur to us on studying it from the point of view of 
Catholics anxious to secure for themselves the full benefits of a 
national education system without sacrifice of conscientious 
convictions. It has seemed necessary to examine them with 
some care not only for the information of our own people, but 
also because we have many friends in and out of Parliament 
who recognize the general justice of our claims, and are anxious 
to see them satisfied, but have taken the impression that the 
present Bill will give us all we ask for. It is before these latter 
particularly that we should like to see the above considerations 
laid, that they may see that the outcry with which the bill has 
been received by our people is not motived by any light-hearted 
and factious opposition, but by a thoroughly well-grounded 
realization that to come under its provisions would spell ruin 
to the Catholic Education of our Catholic poor. 
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There are, however, other and very serious objections to 
the Bill, both in its first and second parts, which, if carried, 
will tend to complete our ruin, but which must be indicated 
here in a more summary manner. 


CONDITIONS OF TRANSFER. 


Finding that, if we transfer our schools, we shall run so 
serious a risk of surrendering the one object for which our 
School Trusts were created, it is natural we should ask ourselves 
whether it may not after all be better to keep them to ourselves, 
and attempt to run them as best we may with the aid of 
voluntary contributions. By so doing we should indeed lose all 
Government grants, and this, from the point of view of the 
secular education of the children, would be a loss grave enough 
to appal us. Still, ought we not, being faced by this painful 
alternative, to sacrifice the lower to the higher advantage, the 
secular to the religious training of those of our children whose 
parents wish them to “seek first the kingdom of Heaven”? Here, 
however, we are again placed in a difficulty. We might like to 
try the experiment of transference in the feeling that until you 
make trial of a system you cannot tell how it will work. But the 
transference will always be practically as irrevocable as was 
China's lease of Manchuria to Russia, for whatever be the terms 
on which the premises are transferred, whether they be those of 
a sale or lease, or renting on terminable agreement, the local 
authority will claim the right to repair, improve, and enlarge 
the premises, and having thus sunk its money in the buildings 
is much more likely to claim them entirely as its own, and 
repudiate the obligation of any further payment whatever, than 
to surrender a possession once de facto obtained. On the other 
hand, if on realizing that experiments being impossible we 
were to decide that the risk incurred by transferring our schools 
was too great to run, and that we had better keep our schools 
and run them on a more modest scale, or perhaps sell the 
present buildings and with the proceeds make some humbler 
provision for the children’s religious instruction—we discover 
that our supposed liberty of choice was but a Hobson’s choice 
after all, and that, as we have declined the course desired of us, 
the whole decision is now to be taken out of our hands. A Com- 
mission of Three, endowed with the most absolute and arbitrary 
powers, is to be appointed, and before it, for the high crime and 
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misdemeanour of adhering too faithfully to the main object of 
a peculiarly sacred trust, we are to be arraigned and treated 
as trustees grievously suspect of an intention to misappropriate 
our trust funds. The lightest sentence which we can then 
expect is one which will compel us to give guarantees that at 
least during five years we will see that the secondary object of 
our trust is fulfilled at no matter what sacrifice of its primary 
object. But the more probable fate which the all-powerful 
Three will inflict on us will be to hand our schools over to the 
local education authority after all, the rate of compensation we 
are to receive for them being arranged over our heads between 
the Commission of Three and an education authority which is 
exhorted by Mr. Birrell to study economy in all transactions of 
this kind. 

And to aid them in thus studying economy the Bill ' indicates 
four principles, regard to which is to be had in fixing the rate 
of compensation. This clause refers directly to the case only 
of enforced transfers under the orders of the Commission of 
Three, but must govern also the so-called free transactions 
between owners and local authorities, inasmuch as_ local 
authorities are not likely to accept arrangements more expensive 
than they can enforce through the Commission. 

According to the Clause in question regard is to be had 

(a.) To any building grants the school may have had in 
the early days preceding, or immediately succeed- 
ing, the Act of 1870. These grants were, we 
believe, all given absolutely, and the State has 
had its value back over and over again in the 
secular education of generations of children who, 
if they were ours in a certain sense, were also the 
State’s children in another sense. If under such 
circumstances a private donor were to claim to 
have back his gift after a long term of years, and 
that after he had profited largely by its invest- 
ment, his claim would be deemed preposterous. 
Yet surely the State should strive to be more not 
less honest than individual citizens. 

é.) To the limited nature of the user required by the 
local authority. This appears to mean that a heavy 
deduction from the market price of the school 
premises is to be made on the ground that we 

1 Clause vili. (4). 
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shall be left in possession of them for a con- 
siderable portion of the week. But on Sundays 
we shall seldom need them or use them, our 
practice being not to burden the children with 
lessons on that day, but to have them in the 
church for a short service—in which they have a 
bright spiritual talk, based it may be on some 
portion of catechism learnt during the week, but 
never requiring them on the day of rest to learn 
anything by heart. Nor do we use the schools on 
Saturdays; when the children are helping their 
mothers and taking holidays, whilst the school 
buildings are mostly in the hands of the cleaners. 
On three, and it may be more, evenings of the 
week, the premises will be required by the local 
authorities for the purpose of night schools. The 
three remaining evenings then are the only times 
when the buildings could be of any use to us, and 
then, it is true, they might enable us to avail 
ourselves of the one chance the Bill proposes 
to leave us, for giving the children, under the 
greatest difficulties and at a time when they 
ought to be in bed, a sadly insufficient training 
in the religion on which their parents lay such 
stress. 

c.) “ The facilities given (by the Bill) for special religious 
instruction and the performance of the original 
trusts,” is to be another ground for reducing the 
amount of the compensation. “ Performance of 
the original trusts” is a tell-tale phrase, as coming 
from those who in their directions to the Three 
Commissioners for dealing with recusant owners 
have assumed that the original trust was primarily 
educational, not religious. But what concerns us 
now is that these facilities are, as has been shown, 
likely to be so small in most cases as to be 
scarcely appreciable, and yet it would seem that 
they are to be taken as expensive facilities enough, 
or they would not be so formally recommended 
to the notice of the Commissioners in this con- 
nection. What too of the case of “Extended 
Facilities” ? Though they might seem to have 
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a higher monetary value, their tenure, we have 
seen, is to be essentially uncertain, and even likely 
to oscillate backwards and forwards. Is this to 
be taken into account when the terms are fixed 
at the time of transference? There is nothing to 
show it in Clause viii. (2) (6). 

(d.) “The cost of maintenance and repair,” which the 
local authority takes upon itself, and the relief 
thus given to the owners is to be another, and, 
surely, a very treacherous cause of reduction. 
The transfer once effected is, as we have seen, 
not likely to be revocable, nor is the maintenance 
and repair (which obviously is meant to include 
enlargement and adaptation), likely to be of much 
utility to the (henceforth phantom) owners, whose 
sanction, we may be sure, will not be asked, and 
whose interests will not be studied in them. 

It cannot then be said that the indication of these four 
grounds of reduction in the Bill is calculated to inspire us with 
a hope that we shall get anything approaching a market-price 
for the buildings. Mr. Birrell, indeed, in his answer the other 
day to a Catholic deputation from Leeds assured us that in 
this country confiscation was a thing no longer tolerated, and 
that in cases of enforced sale it was an established principle to 
give 10 per cent. beyond the market price. But it is noticeable 
that in Parliament he gave no exhortation to the local autho- 
rities to meet us in this spirit, but merely spoke of them as being 
“in the best position to negotiate on favourable terms” (which, 
indeed, is only too true), and as needing to be given “every 
inducement to exercise economy.” Nor whilst weighing the 
likely consequences for ourselves of this Compensation sub- 
clause, can we leave out of account the lessons in economy (and 
in honesty) which the local authorities are daily receiving in the 
Press from supporters of the Bill. They are being told, and 
by persons bearing responsible names, that there is no reason 
why anything should be paid for the Voluntary Schools taken 
over from their owners, the proprietary claims of the latter 
having been satisfied over and over again by the annual grants 
they have received. It has been replied, and indeed is obvious, 
that these grants have been payments for work done for the 
State, and have not been overpayments but rather underpay- 
ments, if estimated by the standard of State payment for 
VOL. CVII. ‘ EE 
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exactly similar work done in the Board Schools ; payments, too, 
that have not sufficed to do more than pay the teachers and 
other expenses of maintenance, and leave over no _ profit 
whatever to go into the pockets of the owners. What wonder 
that an Anglican writer has suggested that to claim for the 
State a property in our school-buildings is as ridiculous as it 
would be for a grocer’s customer to claim property in the 
grocer’s shop on the ground that for many years past he had 
duly paid his bills for goods supplied. Outrageous, however, 
as this idea is, the facts show that people are capable of 
entertaining it, and recommending it to the local authorities, 
nor has Mr. Birrell so far disowned it. There seems then solid 
reason for fear that it may be adopted in many instances by the 
local authorities, and employed to give us not 10 per cent. extra 
for compulsory sale, but compulsion to accept 90 per cent. short. 


To avoid complications we have been arguing out the signifi- 
cance of the Bill in reference to our own Catholic schools only. 
The Anglicans, or other Voluntaryists, if such there be, can 
defend their own cause, still we owe it to them to express our 
opinion that they are really shamefully treated by this Bill, which 
in some respects presses more hardly on them than on us. The 
vagueness of Anglican belief in many quarters is a weakness in 
their case of which full advantage has been taken, and they 
are cruelly given away by a few prominent members of their 
body who appear to most of us to be playing chiefly for their 
own hand. For our own part we doubt very much if it is so true 
that the mass of the Anglican poor are fully satisfied with Unde- 
nominationalist Bible teaching given by unsectarian teachers. 
They may not be able to detect the fallacies lurking in the 
terms, but many of them, and the best of them, in the villages 
certainly, have a decided liking for schools connected with a 
particular religion, schools where the clergyman, who has been 
their friend and sympathizer in their troubles, and their spiritual 
guide from youth upwards, has personally and through teachers 
of his choice some say and part in the daily training of their 
children ; and they prefer these immensely to schools in which 
teachers come from anywhere and lead nowhere from a religious 
point of view, and where as a consequence teachers and children 
are linked together, merely during the five school hours of the 
day, and by a relationship too external to reach very deep into 
the hearts of the young people. What many Protestant parents 
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would say is that the former system tends to develop in the 
children a more real piety, cleaner habits of mind, and better 
manners. But whether this be true or not one thing is at least 
true, that the Anglican body has spent a vast amount of money 
on its schools, and thereby made them its own, and that it isa 
simple outrage to take them all away from them, as this Bill 
proposes to do. 

That a Bill which threatens to take all our schools and not 
even pay us a commensurate price for their capture, should 
be called, as it is being called all over the country, by the 
disagreeable name of confiscation, cannot be deemed surprising. 
We have not, however, wished to do anything which can be 
construed into calling names, nor do we wish to charge the 
Government with having intentionally disregarded all our 
claims to just treatment. We prefer to think that, pressed on 
by the militant Nonconformists who have demanded their 
pound of flesh, and misled by the modern politician’s inveterate 
tendency to argue from the look of things on paper instead of 
from the hard and complex realities of life, they have too 
readily persuaded themselves that their “Special Facilities” 
clauses would, if sympathetically administered, leave to earnest 
Denominationalists all that they have asked for—in our case 
Catholic schools, under Catholic teachers approved of by the 
Catholic clergy, and with the possibility of founding future 
schools for new districts; and that they could count for 
sympathetic administration on the fair-mindedness of the local 
authorities generally. The Bill, in fact, lends itself (apart from 
its compensation clauses) to that construction of the motives of 
its framers, and Lord Ripon’s presence in the Cabinet—and we 
cannot at all share the view of those who would have him resign 
—is surely evidence that the desire to secure our rights was not 
altogether absent. Still it is, for the reasons indicated in this 
article, a hopeless Bill, which if passed would spell ruin for all 
the good work for our poor children which we have been building 
up so steadily and laboriously all these years, ruin for the 
schools themselves, and consequent ruin for the souls of the 
poor children. Whether by some far-reaching amendments 
the Bill can be transformed till it becomes possible of acceptance, 
is the question which we have all, Bishops, pastors, and people, 
to consider seriously during the next few weeks. But if this 
proves not feasible, and the Government persist in their Bill, one 
can see in front only the prospect of widespread resistance. 
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It will be over here as with the inventories-taking process 
across the Channel, for the laity are already beginning to say 
to their clergy, “‘ Why cannot you leave us to manage the affair 
for ourselves in our own way?” Yet why should the Govern- 
ment wish to provoke all this? Why cannot they reflect that 
the quietest and gentlest animals become fierce and violent 
when it is sought to take away from them their young? Why 
must it disturb a hitherto peaceful country and cast it into the 
throes of an agitation which, even if it can be made to stop 
short of passive resistance or deeds of violence, must harass 
the country with a long and bitter religious strife, the like of 
which has not been known since the days of the Stuarts? 
Why—to look at the matter merely as politicians—should they 
wish to alienate such numbers of their own supporters? And 
all for the sake of three fetishes—the fetish of the Nonconformist 
conscience which cannot tolerate the support out of the rates 
(which in fact has never been given) of a religious teaching 
disapproved of by itself, but demands that this support shall 
be universally given to a religious teaching disapproved of by 
others; the fetish of popular control, which cannot see that 
popular control can be as effectually exercised when a ship of 
war is built under contract in a private yard, as when it is 
built in the naval dockyard; and the fetish of administrative 
simplicity, as though a curator of zoological gardens should 
wish, for simplicity of administration, to feed all the animals 


on hay. 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS. 


What has been said on Part I. of the Bill suffices for a 
single article, but a brief paragraph must be given to Part II., 
because so far in its absorption in the examination of Part I. the 
public does not seem to be adverting to the significance of Part IT. 
Yet it proposes to perpetuate a still more monumental injustice 
than does Part I. Part I. touches Elementary School endow- 
ments only, Part II. sweeps into its net every educational 
endowment in the land—save Colleges attached to Universities, 
the Colleges of Winchester and Eton, and the Schools mentioned 
in Section III. of the Public Schools’ Act, 1868. It extin- 
guishes the Charitable Trusts’ Acts of 1853 to 1894, and the 
Endowed Schools’ Acts of 1869 to 1889, so far as they affect 
educational endowments, withdraws these endowments from the 
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jurisdiction of every court and judge, and subjects them wholly 
to the jurisdiction of the Board of Education. It directs that 
Board “with the object of rendering educational endowments 
as serviceable as possible for the educational purposes of the 
time,” to overhaul all these diverse endowments, and make 
schemes for the better application of their funds. It establishes 
a brand-new principle of dealing with trusts, a principle which 
it is hardly excessive to describe as a principle of cy-/oim in 
place of the principle of cy-prées ; and it enacts that in making 
schemes the first consideration must always be “the educational 
advantages to be derived from the scheme.” To this are to be 
subordinated all those provisions made by the creators of 
the trust to secure its being employed for the education of 
young persons of any particular area or class or religion.' 

From section 2 of this Clause it appears that what is meant 
by extending the educational advantages of the endowment is 
(at all events inclusively) to ‘“ undenominationalize” everything. 
Only so far as is consistent with the equal admission of young 
persons of all creeds and none, will the administrators of a 
trust, say, for the education of Catholics, be allowed to continue 
in some corner of their building and at inconvenient times, the 
Catholic instruction of their own Catholic children. And thus 
an institution erected by Catholics to train Catholics in the faith 
that there is but one true Church, is converted into an institution 
for impressing on its pupils the modern opinion that one religion 
is as good as another. Moreover, to secure that this brutal 
subversion of the original trusts may be effectually maintained, 
the Board can change the fersonne/ of the trustees in whole or 
in part, or even appoint a supreme Official Trustee for all 
educational endowments, an official who, if these are to be his 
functions, might perhaps more accurately be termed the supreme 
Official Distrustee. One shadowy safeguard to the jeopardized 
endowments is indeed left by the Bill. The schemes drawn up 
by the Board of Education must, if persons interested take 
objection to them, be laid before Parliament and obtain its 
confirmation. But the confirmation sought by the Board will 
not, it is to be feared, be easily refused, when once the new 
principle of general confiscation has received Parliamentary 
sanction. 

To what extent this Second Part of the Act will make 
havoc in the institutions which we have been building up ever 


1 Clause xvi. J, 
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since the weight of the previous penal laws was lifted, it is 
for lawyers and others to consider. But it will always remain 
a mystery how Mr. Birrell, when seeking Parliamentary power 
to undertake this assault on ovr modern religious endow- 
ments, should have wished to preface his action by condemning 
in a passage of singular delicacy the injustice which at the time 
of the Reformation took from us all that we then possessed as 
the fruit of our labour and self-sacrifice of many centuries. 


Ss. #. &. 








Sctence and Religion. 
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As we have seen, by the acknowledgment of her most capable 
representatives, physical science says and can say nothing 
against the fundamental doctrines upon which religion ultimately 
rests, “simply because it says nothing at all on the subject, nor 
can do so by the very undertaking with which it set out. The 
question is simply eztra artem.”} 

It necessarily follows that, for the same reason, science has 
nothing to tell us in favour of these same doctrines, which, 
lying as they do outside the sphere of sensible phenomena, 
cannot be got at by physical methods, and so are incapable of 
“scientific” treatment. But this absolute silence of science in 
their regard is by many taken to show that the truths which 
religion professes to teach, either have no existence at all, or, 
at best, are utterly beyond our ken, and must ever remain 
“unknowable.” The same witnesses whom we have heard 
declare that science furnishes no positive argument against 
religious belief, are nevertheless quite satisfied that the negative 
argument of her silence is quite sufficient to extinguish all such 
beliefs, as having no reasonable grounds to justify them. 

Thus, Professor Huxley adopts the principle of Hume, that 
no real knowledge can be acquired except by means of mathe- 
matics, or of experiment—that is to say, by the methods of 
science—and that any pretended knowledge, otherwise obtained, 
can be but sophistry and illusion, and he exhorts us,? on the 
strength of this principle, not to trouble ourselves concerning 
matters “of which, however important they may be, we know 
nothing, and can know nothing.” And he lays it down as an 
indisputable truth, that to occupy ourselves about the teachings 
of religion, is as futile as to inquire what are the politics of the 
men in the moon.’ 

! Newman, Christianity and Physical Science, *‘ Lectures on University Subjects,” 
g om The physical basis of Life,” Zay Sermons, p. 145. 3 Jhid. p. 144. 
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In like manner, we have heard Professor Ray Lankester 
declare, that we neither know, nor can ever hope to know, nor 
even conceive the possibility of knowing, anything about that of 
which science can never tell. 

Here is another question to be examined, one quite as 
crucial as that which has hitherto occupied our attention. Is it 
a true principle, that whatever is beyond the scope of experi- 
mental science is therefore necessarily beyond the reach of our 
intellect? Or have we any reason for saying, that because 
science has in recent times discovered so much, she has there- 
fore proved her right to a monopoly of knowledge, so that 
whatever cannot be learnt from her cannot be learnt at all ? 

Here, we must again remind ourselves what “ science” is. In 
one sense of the term, as we have seen, “science” stands for the 
record of facts discovered by observation and experiment. In 
another sense, which is also very frequent, it stands for that use 
of our natural faculties by which such discoveries are made. 
Looked at thus, science, according to Professor Huxley,' is 
nothing else but “trained and organized common sense.” The 
man of science, he tells us, “merely does carefully and accurately 
what all of u&S do every day with less care and precision.” And 
similarly, Mr. Spencer tells us,* “Science is simply a higher 
development of common knowledge.” Thus, it does but 
improve an instrument which men have used since the begin- 
ning of time: it does not alter its nature, nor confer upon it 
potentialities previously alien to that nature. The advances 
made are of degree only, not of kind. We may, no doubt, 
anticipate immense improvements in the telescopes and micro- 
scopes of the future, which shall reveal myriads of stars still 
hidden in the depths of space, and particles of matter, beside 
which atoms, or even “ions,” are as mountains to molehills. But 
we cannot even conceive that such instruments can ever avail, 
any more than our unassisted vision, to discern the attraction 
itself which holds the stars in their courses, or the principle of 
life, or the laws of nature which we detect only through the 
order of the cosmos which is their result. The optical aids 
which science devises, do not give us new eyes of another 
character, they do but enable those we possess to see further into 
the heights and the depths of nature ; not to see what was and 
is of its very nature wholly invisible to them. And so of all 


1 ** Value of Natural History Sciences,” Lay Sermons, p. 75. 
* First Principles, p. 14 (Ed. 1900). 
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scientific advances; they enable us to know more concerning 
matter and physical forces, but they leave us exactly where men 
always were as to whatever lies beyond. 

As Macaulay writes of the assumption that progress of 
natural knowledge must needs affect and modify religious 
belief : ' 


The argument which we are considering, seems to us to be founded 
on an entire mistake. There are branches of knowledge with respect 
to which the law of the human mind is progress. In mathematics, 
when once a proposition has been demonstrated, it is never afterwards 
contested. Here, therefore, there is a constant addition to the stock 
of truth. In the inductive sciences again, the law is progress. Every 
day furnishes new facts, and thus brings theory nearer and nearer to 
perfection. . . . But with theology the case is very different. As 
respects natural religion,—-revelation being for the present left altogether 
out of the question,—it is not easy to see that a philosopher of the 
present day is more favourably situated than Thales or Simonides. He 
has before him just the same evidences of design in the structure of 
the universe which the early Greeks had. . . . As to the other great 
question, what becomes of man after death, we do not see that a highly 
educated European, left to his unassisted reason, is more likely to be 
in the right than a Blackfoot Indian. Nota single one of the many 
sciences in which we surpass the Blackfoot Indians throws the smallest 
light on the state of the soul after the animal life is extinct. 





But, what means have we, apart from the methods of 
physical science, of arriving at the knowledge of truth ? Of what 
character is the reasoning whereby in all ages men have sup- 
posed that they could arrive at certitude in regard of that which 
lies beyond the pale of sensible experience, so as to convince 
themselves of its existence, and to some extent of its properties ? 

It is essentially the same method by which the highest 
triumphs of science are achieved, namely inference from 
phenomena,—but with this difference that the phenomena now 
in question are recognizable by the mind alone, not by eye, or 
ear, or touch. And at the very base of this inferential process 
is identically the same first principle upon which common sense 
and experience alike teach science to depend, namely, the 
principle of causality, an act of faith in which must, according 
to Professor Huxley,? be made by the convert to science at the 
very outset of his career. This principle teaches that nothing 





1 Essay on Ranke’s ** History of the Popes.” 
= *On the Reception of the Origin of Species” (Life of Darwin, ii. p. 200). 
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can happen without a cause; that whatever begins to be must 
owe its existence to some pre-existent force ; and that, therefore, 
whatever we find in being, but which manifestly cannot explain, 
of itself, how it came to be, clearly testifies to the existence of 
something which can account for it. 

It is thus, for instance, that we are able to satisfy ourselves 
of the reality of gravitation, which we cannot see, or hear, or 
touch, on account of the phenomena which we observe in the 
flowing of rivers, or the rise and fall of tides, or the periodic 
motion of the moon, and which we can explain only by 
assuming the existence of such a force. In like manner, the 
spectroscope assures us that hydrogen and other elementary 
substances are found in the stars, because the lines exhibited 
by analysis of their light, are the same as those produced by 
the light of these substances in our laboratories. We take for 
granted, that these lines do not come of themselves, but are 
products of a cause, and as we cannot imagine any other cause 
for this phenomenon but the specific identity of the substances 
whence such light is emitted, we assume with absolute confidence 
that the substances are thus identical, and it has been suggested 
that a well-known nursery rhyme should in the light of modern 
discovery be re-written, thus, 


Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
Now we all know what you are— 
Sodium fumes, and flames of tin, 
And incandescent hydrogen. 


Nor must it be forgotten that, as has been pointed out 
already, in such inferences from phenomena we can proceed 
only so far as the phenomena take us, and no further. We 
learn from the lines in the spectroscope the presence of certain 
substances which, according to past experience, are alone 
capable of producing certain effects. But there we stop; of 
the substances themselves we know nothing more than the 
effects tell us. How sodium came to be sodium, and not tin 
or hydrogen,—how each of them acquired its own distinctive 
characteristics and qualities—why some of these elements are 
abundant in nature, and others rare—as to such questions, and 
a multitude of others like them, we are as utterly in the dark 
as ever. This alone we know, that since the phenomena give 
evidence of the action of force, such force must exist as can 
cause the phenomena. 
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It is in precisely the same manner, and upon the same 
fundamental principle that we proceed in regard of the truths 
of natural religion, which must of necessity be the preparation 
for the acceptance of any revealed doctrines, and to which at 
present we confine our attention. As the case is excellently 
put by a recent writer :? 


Taking the three factors of the universe—matter, force, and mind— 
we find this state of things. The “ philosophers” see as much as 
they want to see, and no more. These three mysterious entities lie 
equally behind the veil, are equally “metaphysical conceptions.” 
Natural phenomena bear witness to the existence of all three in 
exactly the same way, viz., by special characteristics from which we 
necessarily znfer the existence of each. From the reality of these 
phenomena, we infer a real basis, matter; from their actual occurrence, 
we infer an agent or power at work, force; from their orderly character 
we infer a controlling and guiding influence, mind. Why are two of 
these inferences valid, although they point to things “ behind the veil,” 
while the third is to be regarded as invalid, Zecause it too points to 
something behind the veil? If we are able to read the existence of 
two of these things in their effects, why not that of the third as well ? 
The evidence is as plain in one case as another. 


Unquestionably, there are phenomena observable by the 
mind alone from which inferences can be drawn, which—to put 
it at the lowest—are no less valid than those which that same 
mind is alone capable of drawing from phenomena which are 
sensible. They meet us on every side, and are indeed exhibited 
to the thoughtful everywhere throughout nature, from end to 
end. But some are more likely than others to catch our atten- 
tion, and their lesson is more obvious: one or two such let us 
now examine. 

In the first place, there is that of the order of the Universe, 
and its domination by law. So indisputable is its reality that 
Professor Huxley couples it with the principle of Causality itself 
as the object of the great Act of Faith, with which he bids 
the scientific neophyte commence his initiation. He must start, 
the Professor warns him,? with “the confession of the universality 
of order, and of the absolute validity, in all times and under all 
circumstances of the law of causation.” Indeed, it is upon the 
former no less than upon the latter that the very existence of 
science entirely depends. Were she not absolutely certain that 

1 Gaynor, Zhe New Materialism, p. 138. 
2 Ubi sup. 
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the forces of nature will infallibly follow the paths along which, 
as past experience has shown, they respectively travel to their 
results, and which we term their “laws,”—were it not for this, 
science could never take a step; for she can proceed only—as 
has been said—by tracing phenomena to their cause, and what 
in each case the cause is, she can gather only from such laws. Nor 
otherwise could she ever assure herself, as she confidently does, 
that, however far her researches and discovery may be pushed, 
she will find everywhere the same law and order, forces so com- 
bined and co-ordinated as to produce those harmonious results 
which it is her pride to disclose. Such a phenomenon can be 
recognized by mind alone, and to mind alone does it point as 
the force that has produced it. For here we have to do witha 
result which, as experience proves, lies in quite another sphere 
than the physical, and the cause of which, our reason tells us, it 
is far less possible to find in physical forces, than to suppose 
Tenterden steeple to be the cause of the Goodwin Sands. 

Or to take another example; there is the absolute distinction 
between right and wrong, a phenomenon, again, which the 
mind alone can discover, but of which we are more certain than 
of anything else. That distinction, we are sure, no power 
on earth can obliterate. Were all the monarchs and all the 
parliaments of the world to decree that henceforth dishonesty, 
mendacity, and cruelty shall be good, and justice, truth, and 
benevolence bad,—it would make no difference whatever; no 
more than if these authorities should ordain that in future two 
and two shall make five, or the sun rise in the West, or thistles 
bear figs. Vilius argentum est auro, virtutibus aurum, says 
old Horace,—* Silver is less precious than gold, and gold than 
virtue.” It is quite conceivable that the common consent of 
mankind might reverse the first part, and, by agreeing to set a 
higher value on silver, make it more valuable than gold. But 
it could no more make gold preferable to virtue, than it could 
make it lighter than silver. For here is something which has its 
roots in the very nature of things, where its cause must be 
sought ; and,—since it exists in the region of mind only, being 
non-existent for any creature not possessed of reason at least 
on a level with ours,—it postulates Mind as the cause to 
which alone it can be due. 

It is by inference from phenomena such as the above, that 
we are led to the recognition of a self-existent Power at the 
back of the universe, which is the Cause whence alone can 
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nature have derived all she has,—not merely that stuff whereof 
the material world is made, and those forces which have made 
it what it is, but likewise those ideals of the good, the true, and 
the beautiful, which are stamped with a reality transcending 
that of sensible experience,—as well as the moral law imprinted 
in our souls. And this ultimate cause we call God. 


At this point, we again encounter the Agnostic system of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer. He began, as will be remembered, by 
pronouncing that between science and religion there must be 
eternal conflict,—but he goes on to explain that this verdict 
is not to be understood according to the letter, but to be 
interpreted philosophically. In so speaking, he signifies by 
“religion” any definite doctrine concerning the origin of all 
things, and therefore all religious systems that have hitherto 
been known upon this earth; since all, by claiming the 
possession of knowledge which is wholly unattainable, have 
incorporated with themselves an element of essential falsehood. 
But nevertheless, he continues, in its pure and sublimated 
form, purged of such errors, religion is not irrational, and does 
not conflict with science: on the contrary,’ 


There must be right on both sides of this great controversy. 
Religion, everywhere present as a warp running through the weft of 
human history, expresses some eternal fact; while science is an 
organized body of truths, ever growing, and ever being purified from 
errors. And if both have bases in the reality of things, then between 
them there must be a fundamental harmony. It is impossible that 
there should be two orders of truth in absolute and everlasting 
opposition. . . . Science and religion express opposite sides of the 
same fact: the one its near or visible side, the other its remote or 
invisible side. 


As the final term of his philosophy, Mr. Spencer arrives 
at this pure and impregnable religion,—the religion of the 
Unknowable. He is as firmly convinced as any Theist that 
our reason forces us to recognize at the back of the sensible 
universe an existence, which is of itself, and from which all else 
derives its being. In his own words: ? 

Amid the mysteries which become the more mysterious the more 
they are thought about, there will remain the one absolute certainty, 
that [man] is ever in presence of an Infinite Eternal Energy, from 
which all things proceed. 

1 First Principles, p. 16. 

2 “ Religion : a retrospect and prospect,” MWineteenth Century, January, 1884, 
p. 12. . 
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At first sight, we might be tempted to think this much 
the same as our own conclusion: but this would be entirely 
a mistake. Mr. Spencer’s primal Energy is not God, and 
has no resemblance to God; for we must not endow it 
with those attributes which are inseparable from Divinity. 
We must not conceive of it as possessing intelligence, or 
free-will, as having any purpose in giving us our being, or as 
imposing upon us any duties or obligations. We have no 
warrant for supposing that it is not as blind and determinate 
in its operations as the forces of Nature themselves, inevitably 
conditioned to produce certain effects, and no others. For it is 
essentially “ unknowable” by our intellect, and to profess any 
knowledge concerning it, is at once to introduce that taint of 
error which has hitherto vitiated all religious belief. 

[f Mr. Spencer is right, it is clear that the argument for 
Theism, which we have attempted to construct, is radically 
unsound, and we must be satisfied with the conclusion that the 
ultimate term of scientific knowledge is recognition of our utter 
ignorance concerning all that is really worth knowing, and must 
take refuge, as Newman says,’ in the intolerable paradox that 
men are created for nothing, and are meant to leave life as they 
entered it. 

Here, again, we have to say that such is the case if 
Mr. Spencer’s philosophy is sound. Whether it really is so, is 
another question. 

Apparently, by “ Unknowable,” he means “incomprehen- 
sible,” and adopts the principle that we can have no true know- 
ledge at all of that about which we do not know everything. 
But, were this so, it would follow at once that we know nothing 
about anything,—that science, equally with religion, convicts 
herself of imposture by claiming knowledge,—and that those 
who, like Mr. Spencer himself, spend their lives in solemnly 
producing large systems of philosophy, are engaged in a labour 
as futile as that of pouring water into a sieve. For, as we have 
seen, even those physical operations and forces by study of 
which science effects all her advances, can be known to her only 
so far as phenomena supply data for inference, and, beyond 
that point, remain shrouded in eternal mystery. Yet who, and 
especially what man of science, has any doubt of the value of 
his knowledge thus obtained, because it extends no further than 
it does ? 


' Grammar of Assent, p. 93- 
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We have, for example, no doubt whatever that the undula- 
tions of the ether which we call light, and those of the air 
which we call sound, cause us to see and hear. But ow they 
do so we have not the faintest conception, and in regard of the 
transition from such physical conditions to effects of conscious- 
ness Professor Tyndall uses language very similar to that 
which we have heard from Professor Lankester, as to the 
impossibility of passing from the facts of nature to religious 
truth. He says:' 


We do not possess the intellectual organ, nor apparently any 
rudiments of an organ, which would enable us to pass by a process of 
reasoning from one to the other. They appear together, but we do 
not know why. . . . The chasm between the two classes remains still 
intellectually impassable. 


Lack of complete knowledge, therefore, even when know- 
ledge is to ignorance but as a drop to the ocean, does not debar 
the knowledge we have from being sound, so far as it goes. 
From observation of an effect we can with certitude conclude 
that a cause of that effect exists, and one capable of producing 
it, though of the real nature of that cause we know no more 
than of the moon’s other face which is turned ever away from 
our sight. 

But more than this, Mr. Spencer bears witness against 
himself, in claiming to know not a little about his “ Unknow- 
able,” and this with a certitude transcending all other. He 
knows that it is Infinite, that it is Eternal, that it is Energy, 
that it is One, and that from it all else proceeds. This is 
certainly a good deal to know concerning the Unknowable ; 
and if we can learn so much, why not more, which we can 
reach by inference based on that same principle of causality 
which guides him to his own conclusion ? 

How, says Mr. Spencer, can we reasonably conclude, that 
the ultimate and original Force, possesses intelligence and free 
will, enabling it to act as it elects to act; that it is not blind and 
determinate in its operations, as is electricity or heat, but a free 
personal agent, like ourselves ? 

All this we learn in exactly the same manner as Mr. Spencer 
learns that from eternity an energy has existed. His belief 
is founded on the fact that energy exists now, and could never 
have arisen out of nothing, or from anything but a cause already 


1 Presidential Address, British Association, Section A., 1868 (Norwich). 
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possessed of it. In exactly the same way we argue that there 
was intelligence and freedom of will from eternity, because 
there are intelligence and free will now, and to say that they 
are derived from a source not intelligent and not free, is to 
say that they come into being without a cause,—or, which is 
the same thing, that the cause is less than its effect. No amount 
of mere physical force can compensate lack of intelligence. As 
Pascal has finely said : 

I understand my weakness, and nature does not understand her 
strength, and for that reason I am superior to that very strength. 


Evidently, this same line of argument may be carried much 
further. Everywhere in nature, as has been said, we discover 
law,-—-laws of wondrous beauty and complexity, the verification 
of which is considered by science to be the supreme achieve- 
ment of the human intellect. But, which seems to be often 
forgotten, men of science do not make these laws, they only 
discover what already exists, and has existed and operated 
since the beginning of time. But, as Professor Baden Powell 
argues,! 

That which requires thought and reason to understand must be 
itself thought and reason. That which mind alone can investigate or 
express must be itself mind. 


Or, as the deist Diderot exclaims: 


What? Shall the formation of the world be less a proof of 
intelligence than the explanation of it? 


Therefore, wherever the mind of man can penetrate the secret 
places of nature, he finds that there has been mind there before 
him, as surely as Crusoe knew that there had been a man there, 
when he found a footprint in the sand. And thus we find the 
illustrious Kepler, after his brilliant discovery of the laws which 
still bear his name, and are second only to those of Newton, 
exclaiming in awe and wonder : 

O God, I think Thy thoughts after Thee. 


It is no less obvious, that since by the freedom of our will 
we are masters of our own actions, there must from the 
beginning have been a free will. That our will zs free, 1 will 
not stop to argue, nor to consider the objections by which 


1 Order of Nature, p. 239 
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certain philosophers undertake to convince us that it is not. 
Dr. Johnson gave a reply to their subtleties which is quite 
sufficient for common sense. “Sir, we vow that our will is 
free: and there’s an end on’t.”. We are in fact assured of this 
truth in a far higher degree, than of the premisses from which 
its assailants conduct their attack,—so firmly assured that even 
those very persons who in theory deny that the will is free, 
are quite unable in practice to adopt their own belief. As 
Mr. Balfour writes :! 

The spectacle of all mankind suffering under the delusion that in 
their decision they are free, when, as a matter of fact, they are nothing 
of the kind, must certainly appear extremely ludicrous to any superior 
observer, were it possible to conceive, on the naturalistic hypothesis, 
that such observers should exist; and the comedy could not be 
otherwise than greatly relieved and heightened by the performances of 
the small sect of philosophers who, knowing perfectly well as an 
abstract truth that freedom is an absurdity, yet in moments of balance 
and deliberation invariably conceive themselves to possess it, just as if 
they were savages or idealists. 

Assuming then that free will exists, and is exercised every 
moment of our lives, it is clear that it too must have been 
from the beginning. Otherwise, had the initial energy of the 
universe been purely physical, like that of gravitation, heat, 
or electricity, there would have been no possibility of liberty 
for ever, since a purely mechanical system,—that is one over 
which mind has no control,—has, of necessity, a perfectly 
determined future, which could from a sufficient inspection of 
its primitive condition be foretold with mathematical precision, 
and can no more break away from the lines laid down for it, 
than the earth can at discretion wander into space from its orbit 


round the sun. 


And thus while it is most true that science can never directly 
affect the foundations of religion, either one way or other, yet 
by ever revealing fresh marvels, as Professor Ray Lankester has 
told us, to our “wondering intelligence,” she undoubtedly 
accumulates evidence which should help us more and more 
vividly to realize the working in nature of an intelligence, as 
immeasurably transcending that of man, as her works surpass 
his,—thus justifying Lord Kelvin’s much controverted dictum 
that science positively enforces belief in God. 


1 Foundations of Belief, p. 23 (8th Edition). 
VOL. CVII. ° 
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And so we come back to the conclusion long ago set forth 
by the author of the Book of Wisdom :! 


But all men are vain in whom there is not the knowledge of God, 
and who by these good things that are seen cou'd not understand Him 
that is, neither by attending to the works have acknowledged Him who 
was the workman. . . . With whose beauty if they were delighted, let 
them know how much the Lord of them is more beautiful than they, 
for the first author of beauty made all these things. Or, if they 
admired their power and their effects, let them understand by these 
that He who made them is mightier than they: for by the greatness of 
the beauty of the creatures the Creator of them may be seen so as to 


be known thereby. 





The English Pope and his Trish Bull. 





II. 


THE first part of this essay aimed at establishing the authenticity 
of the concluding chapter of John of Salisbury’s A7eta/ogicus, a 
chapter in which that great scholar distinctly asserts that Pope 
Adrian IV. granted Ireland to the English King by a formai 
document which at the time of writing was known to be still in 
existence.! As this statement was made only five years after 
the event described, and was made by the man who played the 
principal part in the negotiations for obtaining the Papal grant, 
it is difficult to overestimate the importance of such evidence. 
By many writers the passage has been treated as _ itself 
supplying an irrefragable argument for the authenticity of 
Adrian’s “ Bull,” but, as Scheffer Boichorst and Mr. Round 
have pointed out, this is to infer too much. Even though we 
admit that Adrian IV. issued some such document, it does not 
follow that the Ietter Laudabiliter satis et fructuose, preserved 
by Giraldus Cambrensis, is the authentic privilege which 
emanated from the Papal Chancery. Henry II. may have had 
his reasons for suppressing the original concession, and substi- 
tuting another in its place. In any case the text of the 
document must be carefully scrutinized, and the question of 
authenticity be decided upon its own merits. It may be added 
that of late years this examination has been very thoroughly 
carried out, and by scholars who are free from any suspicion 


1 Since my last article was written, I have had the opportunity of examining two 
other manuscripts of the AZ¢alogicus which are preserved in the Bodleian, and had 
apparently not been seen by Dr. Liebermann. One of these, MS. Latin Mise. c. 16, 
of the early part of the thirteenth century, is unfortunately imperfect, the last few 
leaves having been torn away. Still it contains the index of chapters of Book IV., 
and this includes the heading of the forty-second and last chapter, which is said by 
Abbot Gasquet and M. Chaillot to be a fabrication. The other MS. (Bodley. 315), 
of somewhat later date, is complete, and contains the whole passage exactly as in the 
printed editions. It will be seen then, as previously asserted, that not one of 
the existing MSS. of the AZefalogicus offers the slightest ground for regarding the 
statement about Adrian’s grant of Ireland to Henry II. as interpolated. 
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of religious or national bias. The verdict has not been by any 
means an unanimous one, but on the whole it must be allowed 
that the balance of authority has been adverse to the genuine- 


ness of the “ Bull.” 

Before we go further, it will be desirable to have the text 
of the incriminated document before us. The earliest history 
known to contain it is the Expugnatio Hiberniae of Giraldus 
Cambrensis, the first recension of which was composed by 
Giraldus about the year 1188. We borrow the version of the 
document published some years ago in the /rzsh Ecclesiastical 
Record, by Cardinal Moran. The Latin original is printed in 
a footnote. 

Adrian, Bishop, servant of the servants of God, to our most dear 
Son in Christ, the illustrious King of the English, greeting and the 
Apostolical Benediction. 

The thoughts of your Highness are laudably and profitably directed 
to the greater glory of your name on earth and to the increase of the 
reward of eternal happiness in Heaven, when as a Catholic Prince you 
propose to yourself to extend the borders of the Church, to announce 
the truths of the Christian Faith to ignorant and barbarous nations, 
and to root out the weeds of wickedness from the field of the Lord; 
and the more effectually to accomplish this, you implore the counsel 
and favour of the Holy See. In which matter we feel assured that the 
higher your aims are, and the more discreet your proceedings, the 
happier, with God’s aid, will be the result ; because those undertakings 
that proceed from the ardour of faith and the love of religion are sure 
always to have a prosperous end and issue. 

It is beyond all doubt, as your Highness also doth acknowledge, that 
Ireland, and all the islands upon which Christ the Sun of Justice has 
shone, and which have received the knowledge of Christian Faith, are 
subject to the authority of St. Peter and of the most holy Roman 
Church. Wherefore, we are the more desirous to sow in them an 
acceptable seed and a plantation pleasing unto God, because we know 
that a most rigorous account of them shall be required of us hereafter. 

Now, most dear Son in Christ, you have signified to us that you 
propose to enter the island of Ireland to establish the observance of 
law among its people, and to eradicate the weeds of vice ; and that you 
are willing to pay from every house one penny as an annual tribute to 
St. Peter, and to preserve the rights of the churches of the land whole 
and inviolate. We, therefore, receiving with due favour your pious and 
laudable desires, and graciously granting our consent to your petition, 
declare that it is pleasing and acceptable to us, that for the purpose of 
enlarging the limits of the Church, setting bounds to the torrent of 
vice, reforming evil manners, planting the seeds of virtue, and increas- 
ing Christian Faith, you should enter that island and carry into effect 
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those things which belong to the service of God and to the salvation of 
that people; and that the people of that land should honourably 
receive and reverence you as Lord: the rights of the churches being 
preserved untouched and entire, and reserving the annual tribute of 
one penny from every house to St. Peter and the most holy Roman 
Church. 

If, therefore, you resolve to carry these designs into execution, let 
it be your study to form that people to good morals, and take such 
order both by yourself and by those whom you shall find qualified in 
faith, in words, and in conduct, that the Church there may be adorned, 
and the practices of Christiah faith be planted and increased ; and let 
all that tends to the glory of God and the salvation of souls be so 
ordered by you that you may deserve to obtain from God an increase 
of everlasting reward, and may secure on earth a glorious name through- 
out all time.! 


Now the first and most important point to notice is that 
though this document is first made known to us in the 
Expugnatio Hiberniae of Giraldus Cambrensis, and though he 


1 “ Adrianus episcopus, servus servorum Dei, carissimo in Christo filio illustri 
Anglorum regi salutem et apostolicam benedictionem. Laudabiliter satis et fructuose, 
de gloriuso nomine propagando in terris, et zternz felicitatis premio cumulando in 
ceelis, tua magnificentia cogitat; dum ad dilatandos ecclesiz# terminos, ad declar- 
andam indoctis et rudibus populis christianz fidei veritatem, et vitiorum plantaria de 
agro dominico exstirpanda, sicut catholicus princeps intendis ; et ad id convenientius 
exequendum, consilium apostolic sedis exigis et favorem. In quo facto, quanto 
altiori consilio et majori discretione procedis, tanto in eo feliciorem progressum te, 
prestante Domino, confidimus habiturum ; eo quod ad bonum exitum et finem 
soleant attingere, que de ardore fidei, et religionis amore, principium acceperunt. 
Sane Hiberniam, et omnes insulas, quibus sol justitize Christus illuxit, et quae docu- 
menta fidei christianze ceperunt, ad jus beati Petri et sacrosancte Romane Ecclesiz, 
quod tua etiam nobilitas recognoscit, non est dubum pertinere. Unde tanto in eis 
libentius plantationem fidelem et germen gratum Deo inserimus, quanto id a nobis 
interno examine districtius prospicimus exigendum. Significasti siquidem nobis, fili 
in Christo carissime, te Hibernize insulam, ad subdendum illum populum legibus et 
vitiorum plantaria inde exstirpanda, velle intrare ; et de singulis domibus annuam 
unius denarii beato Petro velle solvere pensionem, et jura ecclesiarum iliius terre 
illibata et integra conservare. Nos itaque, pium et laudabile desiderium tuum cum 
favore congruo prosequentes, et petitioni tuz benignum impendentes assensum, 
gratum et acceptum habemus, ut pro dilatandis Ecclesiz terminis, pro vitiorum 
restringendo decursu, pro corrigendis moribus et virtuiibus inserendis, pro christianz 
religionis augmento, insulam istam ingrediaris, et quz ad honorem Dei et salutem illius 
terrz spectaverint exequaris ; et illius terra populus honorifice te recipiat, et sicut 
dominum veneretur. Jure nimirum ecclesiarum illibato et integro permanente, et salva 
beato Petro, et sacrosanctz romane Ecclesiz, de singulis domibus annua unius denarii 
pensione. Si ergo quod concepisti animo, effectu duxeris prosequente complendum, 
stude gentem illam bonis moribus informare; et agas tam per te, quam per illos 
quos ad hoc fide, verbo, et vita, idoneos esse prospexeris, ut decoretur ibi ecclesia, 
plantetur et crescat fidei christiane religio, ut que ad honorem Dei et salutem 
pertinent animarum (per te) taliter ordinentur, ut a Deo sempiterne mercedis 


cumulum consequi merearis, et in terris gloriosum nomen valeas in seculis obtinere.” 
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has copied the text again in two other passages of his works, 
there is absolutely no reason to say that Giraldus is our 
only authority for it. The same Papal letter is included in 
the Vmagines Historiarum of Ralph de Diceto, a compilation 
which was certainly put together before 1199. It is practically 
impossible that any copies of Giraldus’s Expuguatio could have 
been in circulation before 1189, and on the other hand, it is in 
the highest degree probable that Ralph had begun to collect his 
matcrials, especially for the earlier part of his chronicle, many 
years before this. It remains, therefore, a possibility that Ralph 
may have copied this “ Bull” from the Zapuguaitzo of Giraldus, 
but there is absolutely nothing to show that in point of fact 
he did do so. Bishop Stubbs, the editor of Ralph de Diceto, 
remarks : 

Possibly this copy of the Bull Zaudadiliter may have been taken 
from Giraldus Cambrensis, Exfugnatio Hiberniae, Il. 5, which must 
have been published while our author was writing. But it is quite as 
likely that it was in common circulation at the time. 


We venture to urge that this second supposition is not only 
“quite as likely,” but a great deal more likely than the first, 
(1) because while Ralph has included the Bull Laudadiliter in 
his chronicle, he has not copied into it the apparently not less 
important document of Alexander III., Quoniam ea, which 
Giraldus gives in immediate connection with the former; and 
(2) because as Bishop Stubbs’s own Preface shows, there is not 
the least sign of Kalph’s having borrowed from Giraldus on any 
other occasion.” The first duty of the impugners of this “ Bull” 
who wish to persuade their readers that no authority for the 
text exists independently of Giraldus, is to prove that those 
who quote it manifest in other ways an acquaintance with the 
Welsh scholar’s writings. This has never yet been done. 

Again, we find the same document Laudadiliter inserted in 
the chronicle of Roger of Wendover, who wrote before 1235, 
and here with a curious inversion of some of its clauses, which 
also appears in the later St. Alban’s chronicler, Matthew Paris. 
It is no doubt possible that Wendover has borrowed from 
Giraldus ; but it is certainly a curious fact that he betrays no 
further acquaintance with the Welshman’s writings. The few 
words of explanation with which the Bull is introduced do not 

Ralph de Diceto (Rolls Series) Edit. Stubbs ; vol. i. p. 300 

? See Bishop Stubbs’s Preface to vol. ii. of Ralph de Diceto, pp. xvii. to xix. and 
Pp. XXX. Seq. 
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favour the supposition that the chronicler had recently been 
studying the Expugnatio Hiberniae. 

Lastly Baronius, svb anno 1159, declares that he will give 
from a Vatican manuscript the charter sent by Adrian IV. to 
the King of England ; or to quote the historian’s words in the 
original : 

Ad haec insuper, ne quid excidat de tanti Pontificis memoria, hic 
describemus ex codice Vaticano diploma datum ad Henricum Anglorum 
regem, de rebus Hiberniae in meliorem statum restitutis, sed quoto sui 
pontificatus anno incertum. Quod sic se habet: Hadrianus episcopus, etc. 


Baronius, with slight and unimportant modifications, gives 
the same text which is read in Giraldus, the name of the King 
and the date being wanting as in the English copies. At the 
end he again alludes to the manuscript source from which he 
has taken the document, by the words, “ Hucusgue in codice 
Vaticano.” 

Now we have no desire to lay stress upon the fact of 
Cardinal Baronius printing the Bull from a Vatican MS., or 
upon the appearance of the text in the Bullarium, as if this 
recognition by Roman authorities were to be interpreted as 
equivalent to the discovery of the document itself in the Papal 
Regesta, but it is worth while to point out that the reply 
hitherto made by the impugners of the Bull does not meet the 
difficulty. Thus Cardinal Moran writes : 


We are not left in doubt as to the source whence Baronius derived 
his information regarding Adrian’s supposed Bull. During my stay 
in Rome I took occasion to inquire whether the MSS. of the eminent 
annalist, which are happily preserved, indicated the special “ Vatican 
manuscript” referred to in his printed text, and I was informed by 
the then learned archivist of the Vatican, Mgr. Theiner, that the Codex 
Vaticanus referred to is a manuscript copy of the history of Matthew 
Paris, which is preserved in the Vatican Library. Thus it is the 
testimony of Matthew Paris alone that here confronts us in the pages 
of Baronius, and no new argument can be taken from the words of the 


eminent annalist. 


Now we have not the slightest doubt that Cardinal Moran 
has correctly reported the reply made by Mgr. Theiner, but we 
are in a position to prove that this reply was at best a mere 
guess, and also an unfortunate guess. As already noticed, it 
is peculiar to the text of the Bull as found in every known copy 
of Wendover and Matthew Paris, that there is a remarkable 
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inversion of the clauses in the central part of the document, 
some half-dozen words or more being altogether omitted. This 
is not the fault of later copyists, because the same peculiarity 
appears in Matthew Paris’s own autograph, which we still 
possess. Now Baronius’s copy follows the ordinary version 
preserved to us by Giraldus Cambrensis and Ralph de Diceto. 
It cannot consequently be derived from any copy of Matthew 
Paris’s chronicle. Moreover, it is to be noticed that when 
Baronius remarks: “It is uncertain in what year the Bull was 
issued,” and accordingly deals with it under the closing year 
of the pontificate, he can hardly have derived his text from 
either Ralph de Diceto or any other chronicler ; for these assign 
the letter without hesitation to the first year which followed 
the Pope’s accession. Again, it is highly unlikely that Baronius 
was quoting Giraldus, for he says practically nothing of the 
so-called confirmatory letter of Alexander III. What is more, 
it is Baronius’s usual practice to cite his authorities, such as 
Roger Hoveden, Gervase, or Brompton, formally and by name. 
Hence there is every reason to infer that the “ Vatican 
manuscript” to which he appeals, was not a_ well-known 
chronicle with a distinctive title, but a collection of Papal 
letters or a single sheet.! 

If we have insisted somewhat upon this point, it is not 
because we attach supreme importance to any chance copy that 
might be preserved in Rome, but because the existence of such 
a copy seems to bear witness to a tradition independent of 
England. The assailants of the “Bull” are really invoking 
tests which if uniformly applied would unsettle almost all 
the data of early and mediaeval history. When we find a 
document quoted by three such normally independent witnesses 
as Giraldus, Ralph, and Wendover, and copied both in England 
and in Italy, we have every reason to assume that this is not the 
evidence of one but of several sources. At any rate, so long 
as there is nothing preposterous or impossible in the document 
itself, the burden of proof rests with its assailants. It is for 
them to show by positive reasons that the witnesses have all 
borrowed from one another. To assert that it is possible that 
they may have done so carries us into a very unsatisfactory 


region of conjecture where no progress can be made. 


1 I gather from Boichorst or from Pflugk-Harttung—I have foolishly mislaid the 
reference—ihat a single sheet or sheets of parchment, though of relatively late date, 
containing the Bull Laudadi/iter, are still preserved in the Vatican Library. 
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The really significant fact, in our opinion, is this, that while 
Giraldus, the earliest source, presents us with what profess to be 
two distinct Papal grants—one of Adrian IV. and the other of 
Alexander III.—to which he apparently attaches equal 
importance; the second of these documents has found no recog- 
nition at all, though the first appears in the pages of a number 
of authorities of high standing and nearly contemporary date. 
Medizval chroniclers were not so minutely critical as to apply 
the tests which prove to a modern scholar that the second of 
these letters is almost certainly spurious. If the letter of 
Alexander had been known to them they would have inserted 
it as readily as that of Adrian. The simple inference accord- 
ingly follows—an inference borne out by other considerations— 
that the text of the Bull Laudadiliter was known independently, 
and was not derived from the pages of Giraldus. 

One other argument in support of the same conclusion, 
which, as it seems to us, ought to have very great weight, is the 
difficulty of assigning any adequate motive for the fabrication 
of Adrian’s so-called Bull. The remarkable fact is, that while 
the text of Laudadiliter does not wholly agree with the brief 
description given of the Papal Letter by John of Salisbury, the 
document is much less favourable to the interests of King 
Henry II. than the account of John of Salisbury would lead us 
to expect. This witness, as we have seen, declares that Adrian 
“conceded and gave” Ireland to the King “to be possessed by 
hereditary right, as his (Adrian’s) Letter proves to this day.” 
And after referring to the inclusion of all islands in the donation 
of Constantine, he adds these words: 

Moreover, Pope Adrian sent by me a gold ring, adorned with a 
most beautiful emerald, by which investiture, with the right of 
governing Ireland, should be made, and this ring is still preserved by 
order in the public treasury. 

Now the privilege Laudadiliter, printed above, says nothing 
about the possessing of Ireland dy hereditary right, neither is 
there any mention of investiture by ring. The assailants of the 
Bull have been quick to pounce upon this disagreement, and 
they have used it freely as an argument to prove the 
spuriousness of the grant. But, while we can very well 
understand that John of Salisbury may have retained a rather 
confused impression of the exact terms of the document, and 
may have exaggerated somewhat the importance of the favour 
which he had been the means of procuring for Henry, it appears 
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to us in the highest degree unlikely that any one forging a Bull in 
the King’s interest should introduce so much which the English 
monarch could regard with no particular satisfaction. In the 
first place, as already noticed, the Bull Lawdadilzter distinctly 
fails to include any suggestion that the possession of Ireland is 
to be permanently attached to the English crown and is to 
descend to Henry’s heirs. This is the more noteworthy, 
because we know that in 1177 Henry II. was keenly anxious 
that his hereditary title should be recognized; and it was not 
until 1180 that he obtained permission from Pope Urban III. 
that his son John should be recognized as Lord of Ireland. 
Secondly, Laudabiliter states not only that Henry had 
acknowledged that Ireland and a// Christian islands are subject 
to the authority of St. Peter, but also that the King had 
spontaneously offered to pay an annual tribute of one penny 
from every house, to which tribute the document refers a second 
time with the obvious intention of enforcing its payment. Here 
again we have a feature, which, as we conceive, no one forging 
the document in Henry’s interest would have inserted. The 
unqualified recognition of all islands as forming part of the 
patrimony of St. Peter cannot have been a particularly welcome 
doctrine to the ruler of an island kingdom. He might for 
interested motives give prominence to such an acknowledgment 
when he was soliciting a favour from the Holy See, but he would 
not be anxious that this acknowledgment should be enshrined 
in the text of an important Papal document to which he desired 
to give all publicity. On the other hand, if the King of England 
had instructed his envoys to assure the Pope that he recognized 
the rights over islands conferred by the donation of Constantine, 
and that he was willing to pay Peter’s Pence for the territory 
which he hoped to conquer, we should quite expect to find the 
Papal Chancery very carefully registering these spontaneous 
admissions in the text of the grant. Moreover, we have reason 
to believe that Pope Adrian was well known to be an energetic 
collector of Peter's Pence. As Cardinal Nicholas of Albano, 
Breakspeare had visited Sweden and Norway shortly before his 
election to the Papacy, and seems certainly to have first intro- 
duced the payment of Peter’s Pence into Sweden, where it was 
unknown before, and probably into Norway as well.’ This is 
1 See R. Breyer, Die Legation des Kardinalbischofs Nikolaus von Albano in Skandi- 
navien, 1893, p. 19. Even Scheffer Boichorst, who believes the supposed Bull 
Laudabiliter to be a student’s exercise, admits that the reference to Peter’s Pence is 
very true to what we know of Pope Adrian’s financial policy. (See Scheffer Boichorst, 


Gesammelte Schriften, vol, i. p. 156.) 
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likely to have been reported in England, where of course 
Adrian had many friends, and it would have been a noteworthy 
stroke of diplomacy on Henry’s part to play up to the new 
Pope’s known predilections by spontaneously proffering the 
tribute. 

For these various reasons we venture to urge that while the 
terms of the “ Bull” Laudadiliter are just what we might expect 
to find in an authentic document emanating from Adrian IV., 
they are by no means such as would be used by a forger ata 
somewhat later period who wished to provide justification for 
the claims then urged by the King of England. If John of 
Salisbury in 1159 could say that Adrian granted Ireland to 
Henry and his hetrs, it is inconceivable that the forger, ten, 
fifteen, or tweny years later, should hesitate to attribute to 
Adrian the same intention of a grant in perpetuity, when 
according to Mr. Round and other impugners of the Bull, this 
jus hereditarium was the very point which Henry was anxious 
to establish, and which was insufficiently provided for in the 
letters of Alexander III. Accordingly, the hypothesis that 
the Bull Laudadiliter was fabricated in the interest and by the 
contrivance of Henry II., seems to us in the highest degree 
improbable. 

But in the absence of a “ plot,” as Mr. Round styles it, on the 
part of the English king and his agents, what other motive 
could there be for such a forgery? The difficulty of answering 
this question seems to have driven Dr. Scheffer Boichorst and 
his pupil, Mr. Thatcher, to another solution on quite different 
lines. According to them Laudadiliter is a mere student's 
exercise, which by some accident got into circulation, and was 
mistaken by such uncritical historians as Giraldus and Ralph de 
Diceto for an authentic Papal privilege. We may confess that 
here again this appears to us a very unsatisfactory explanation. 
We need not deny that in those far-off days there were students 
to be found zz re diplomatica, also that they probably wrote 
exercises upon suggested themes, and that in some rare 
instances these exercises may have come to be preserved and 
to be mistaken for authentic documents. The hypothesis may 
claim to derive some slight support from the absence of any date 
and of the addressee’s name in the document before us, and also 
from the resemblances observed between its first sentences and 
those of an authentic letter of Adrian addressed to the King of 
France, which may have served as a model. Still very serious 
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difficulties remain. Why should this student's exercise have 
obtained universal acceptance and been copied by historians 
of the first rank, while the authentic grant, which we must 
suppose from John of Salisbury’s account to have been still 
more ample, reposed undisturbed in the royal archives at 
Winchester. We may readily understand how a student’s 
exercise, found in some book of miscellaneous extracts a century 
or so after the events it referred to should be mistaken for an 
original, but is there any instance on record of such a counterfeit, 
dealing with matters of high national import, finding general 
acceptance in the lifetime of the principal actors concerned in 
the transaction?! If we surrender the theory of a plot and 
a deliberate forgery, then we have no reason to doubt that 
Giraldus, in 1189, quoted the document in good faith; and he 
assures us that this same document was exhibited to the Irish 
Bishops and chieftains in 1173.2 We can only say that the 
prevalence of so early and so unaccountable an error, seems 
a very violent hypothesis. No doubt we cannot pronounce it to 
be absolutely impossible, but the historian is not justified in 
invoking these far-fetched solutions, unless he is driven to them 
by irresistible evidence of the inadequacy of the theories ordinarily 
accepted. Now,while it may readily be admitted that Laudabzliter 
presents certain suspicious features, no serious student suggests 
that these points, whether taken singly or collectively, conclusively 
show the document to be spurious. That there was a letter of 
Adrian IV. granting Ireland to King Henry, we believe on the 
testimony of John of Salisbury to be absolutely certain. That 
this letter was identical with that copied by Giraldus, Ralph de 
Diceto and others, a score or so of years after the event, seems 
to us to be far more probable than any hypothesis of forgery 
or imitation. 

It remains now to consider briefly a few of these suspicious 


features in Laudabiliter which have just been referred to. 


Medizval scholars do not seem to have been very scrupulous about fabricating 
Charters or Bulls where they were prompted by interested motives, but we do not 
think that mere literary hoaxes were common in the twelfth century. Besides, what 
would be the point of substituting for Adrian’s real Bull a document which substanti 
ally said much the same thing? Apart, however, from a deliberate hoax, it seems to 
us extremely improbable that a student’s exercise left lying about should have been 
welcomed without the least inquiry by men like Gira'dus, Ralph de Diceto, and 
Wendover, as a copy of Adrian’s authentic Bull. If the document were a century or 
two old when it was found the case would be quite different 

* This date results from Mr. Round’s very valuable observations regarding the 


time of the coming to Ireland of William Fitz Audelin. 
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Let us begin with this general remark. Although such 
experts as Scheffer Boichorst, Round, and von Pflugk-Harttung 
have of late years pronounced against the authenticity of the 
Bull, it is practically admitted by these very authorities that 
there is nothing really decisive in any of the points urged 
against it. Léwenfeld, as capable a critic as any of these, after 
a careful study of the evidence, inserted it as genuine in the 
second edition of Jaffe’s Regesta. English scholars, like Stubbs, 
Dimock, Brewer, Ramsay, Freeman, and a number of others, 
have never seen reason to call the document in question. It 
follows that when ardent patriots describe Laudadiliter as a 
gross or clumsy forgery, this is mere rhetorical exaggeration. 
The inquiry is really one of great delicacy. 

But to turn to the difficulties in detail. First it is urged 
against Laudadiliter that it bears no date and that in the 
salutation at the beginning the name of the English king is, 
contrary to custom, omitted. But it is allowed on all hands 
that this objection is quite inconclusive. If the text under 
discussion professed to be the original instrument itself as 
engrossed in the Papal Chancery, there would be an end of 
the matter. But as we are dealing with a mere copy inserted 
in an historical work, the omission to preserve the name or the 
date is easily explainable. One has only to turn over the pages 
of Ralph de Diceto himself or of any other chronicler, to find 
plenty of examples of documents open to exactly the same 
objection, whose authenticity no one dreams of questioning." 

Next, sundry criticisms have been directed against the form 
in which the document is drafted. The style is said by some 
to be clumsy, the cadences are wrong, there is an excess of 
alliteration. For brevity’s sake we may content ourselves with 
replying that when critics of the wide experience of Léwenfeld 
and his colleagues find no insurmountable difficulty on this score, 
the objection cannot be a very serious one. While Scheffer 
Boichorst and Thatcher object to the Bull on account, as they 
allege, of the extraordinary poverty of its vocabulary, 
Mr. Round believes it to have been fabricated by Giraldus 
Cambrensis himself, who was without dispute one of the best 
Latinists of his age. 

Perhaps one of the most forcible of the arguments used 


1 Cf. ¢.2., Diceto, i. 332; ii. 30, 119, 129. Wendover, i. 80, 81, 135, 137, 142. 
And for the omission of the King's name see //istoric and Municipal Documents of 
Lreland (Rolls Series) p. 172. 
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against the Bull is that much insisted upon by Mr. Round. He 
draws attention first to Giraldus’s very lax notions about the 
use of documents in historical writing. In professing to 
reproduce the letter addressed by the Irish chieftain Dermot 
MacMurrough to Richard Strongbow, Earl of Striguil, Giraldus, 
to the reader’s great surprise, sets before us an elegant Latin 
composition adorned with a quotation from Ovid. From what 
we know of Dermot, and of the state of the country at this 
epoch, it is incredible that the Irish chieftain could really have 
been the author of such a composition. The whole style is 
characteristically Giraldus’s own, and there can be little doubt 
that he fabricated the ietter to adorn his narrative, content 
that its general tenor should convey something of what Dermot 
did say or might have said under the circumstances. Now 
when Giraldus in the same work, the Ea/fugnatio Hibernzae, 
comes to deal with the question of the Papal approval of 
Henry’s invasion of Ireland, he professes to quote two original 
documents. One the grant of Adrian IV., our by-this-time- 
familiar friend Laudadiliter, the other the confirmation of that 
grant, which according to Giraldus was conceded by Pope 
Alexander III., beginning Quontam ea. Now that this 
letter, Quontam ea, is a fabrication, is admitted by many 
even of those who defend the authenticity of Laudabiliter, 
and we may confess that its spuriousness seems on the whole 
to be sufficiently established. For example, amongst other 
things the plural is used in addressing the King of England, 
altogether contrary to the usage of the Papal Chancery,' and 
there are some other difficulties in the way of our accepting 
the document as genuine. Mr. Round accordingly argues with 
much apparent force that as Dermot's letter is clearly an inven- 
tion of Giraldus, and as the grant of Alexander III. is also very 
probably due to the same unscrupulous pen, so we may with 
all probability attribute to the Welsh archdeacon the concoction 
of the Bull Laudabiliter. 

We have already explained the reasons which make it, to 
our thinking, improbable that Adrian’s Bull should be a forgery, 
and these reasons are not in any way touched by Mr. Round’s 
argument. As regards Giraldus, we may fully admit that a 
writer of his lax views would not feel the slightest difficulty 


about inventing a document, such as Dermot's letter, if he 


1 It has been suggested that the document Quon:am va might have been addressed 


to Henry and his son jointly. In this case the plural form would be correct. 
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thought it would adorn his history. A Papal Bull would 
probably stand on a rather different footing, but there is no 
reason to suppose that Giraldus would have hesitated to 
paraphrase it from memory 7/ the actual text were lacking. 

But when all is said and done, the point lies just here. 
Neither Giraldus nor any other unscrupulous writer would go 
out of his way to invent simply for invention’s sake. If the 
authentic text were at hand he would use it, if not he would 
let invention supply its place. Because one document is a 
fabrication, it does not follow that the document which stands 
next to itis a fabrication also. In the case of Laudabdiliter, as 
already pointed out, the absence of any mention of an 
hereditary title, the unqualified acknowledgment of Papal 
claims, the omission of all reference to investiture by ring, 
make it extremely unlikely that it was the concoction of one 
who had read John of Salisbury’s version of the proceedings at 
Benevento. On the other hand, the fact that copies were 
accessible to Ralph de Diceto, Wendover, and others, renders 
it in every way probable that Giraldus had himself been able 
to transcribe the document. But wice versd, in the case of 
Alexander’s letters, the silence of the later chroniclers suggests 
that copies were not in circulation. Hence Giraldus had to 
invent, and, as we believe, honestly did his best to reproduce 
from memory the general purport of a document which he had 
perhaps once seen, or heard read aloud. On the whole, the 
spurious letter, Quoniam ea, does fairly well convey the drift 
of the authentic letter Ce/ebri_ fama, preserved in the Black Book 
of the Exchequer. In one instance, viz., his allusion to the 
“ spurcitiae” of Irish manners, Giraldus’s memory seems to have 
retained the actual word used in the letter of Pope Alexander.! 

Another objection to the authenticity of Laudadiliter, though 
widely urged and endorsed by the high authority of Abbot 
Gasquet, does not, it seems to us, deserve nearly so much 
consideration as the last. The difficulty, we mean, is caused 
by the long suppression of Adrian’s “ Bull” when obtained, and 
it may be stated in the words of Father Burke, the Dominican 
orator, whom Abbot Gasquet quotes with approval : 

It was said [observes Father Burke] that Henry kept the letter a 
secret because his mother, the Empress Matilda, did not wish him to act 


1 Much might be added on this head, but for brevity’s sake, we must refer the 


reader to the documents themselves. Alexander’s letters will be found in Migne, 
P. L., vol. 200, pp. 883—6 
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upon it. But if he had the letter when he came to Ireland why didn’t 
he produce it? ‘That was his only warrant for coming to Ireland. He 
came there and invaded the country, and never breathed a word about 
having the letter to a human creature. There is a lie on the face of it." 


Although this difficulty has been urged on every side and 
even by Mr. Round himself, the answer is surely a very simple 
one. Adrian IV. died in 1159, and the invasion of Ireland was 
not undertaken until nine years Jater. But the unused privilege 
granted by a dead Pope is worthless unless confirmed by his 
successor. In 1168 the Irish chieftains and the clergy would 
have had every right to refuse all obedience to a letter of 
Adrian IV. The document in consequence was useless to Henry 
until he was able to obtain new letters from Alexander III. It 
was like the cheque of a dead man. When, however, Alexander, 
as mentioned in our previous article, issued a privilege which 
was every whit as strongly worded and as uncomplimentary to 
the Irish people as the famous Laudabdiliter, Henry produced 
both documents, to show that his claim was of ancient date. 
To say the truth, we are inclined to conjecture that the very 
reason why copies of Laudadiliter came into the hands of so 
many was because after Adrian’s death the privilege was 
regarded as void by the very fact that no use had been made of 
it. The document was consequently worthless, and there was 
no reason to preserve it carefully. It was, as we have just said, 
like a dead man’s cheque, and might be left about with impunity. 
The privilege of Alexander, on the other hand, was too valuable 
not to be carefully guarded. Curiously enough, John Lynch, 
who knew something of canon law, tries in Cambrensis Eversus 
to discredit the whole of Giraldus’s story by an argument which 
runs entirely counter to that of Father Burke: 

But [he says] as a rescript is null if the petitioner do not avail 
himself of it within a year, of what service could this grant be to King 
Henry, who concealed it during sixteen years without ever availing 
himself of the rights which it conferred upon him. 


Not to prolong this discussion indefinitely, we will only refer 
briefly to one other argument which has been pressed against 
the authenticity of the document we are discussing. M. Chaillot 
and Abbot Gasquet print in parallel columns the first few 


1 See the Dublin Review, July, 1883, p. 90. 
2 Cambrensis Eversus, vol. ii. p. 440. Lynch appeals to Masuerus, Practica— 
** Rescriptum non valet nisi impetrans infra annum eo fuerit usus.” 
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sentences of the supposed letter of Adrian IV. to Henry 
beginning Laudabiliter satis et fructuose,and the preamble of 
the letter of the same Pontiff to Louis of France beginning 
Satis laudabiliter et fructuose. \n reference to this comparison 
Abbot Gasquet writes : 


The preamble of the “ Bull” is almost word for word the same as 
that of the letter written to Louis in 1159, and although it might 
happen that a few words of two official documents would be the same, 
there is no other example of such a singularity, extending as it does 
over ten or fifteen lines. 


The inference is that Laudadiliter is a forgery for which the 
authentic letter addressed to King Louis has served as a model. 

It might be answered, in the first. place, that if Laudaddliter 
has been suspected of being a student's exercise, the same 
suggestion might be made with equal force of the letter to 
Louis, for this latter has been preserved to us in only one 
manuscript of late date. But the use of similar preambles in 
Papal documents is surely not nearly so unusual as this 
objection would suggest. In the case of privileges, monitions, 
and dispensations of all kinds, so far from being the exception, 
it is almost the rule that the same formula with slight variations 
was employed by the Papal Chancery. Thus to speak only of 
the relatively small collection of the extant letters of Adrian IV., 
we have more than a dozen addressed at various times to 
Bishops in all parts of the world, taking their dioceses and 
temporalities under the prctection of the Apostolic See. The 
preamble to the documents runs in all these cases in almost 
identical terms, for as many as twenty lines together beginning 
Cum ex injuncto nobis apostolatus officio. Still, this is not an 
invariable formula.’ Many privileges of the same nature begin 
in quite a different way. Again,a great general resemblance 
may often be traced between the preambles of documents of 
quite a different nature, and amongst these we must include 
even the letters to kings and great personages. It would need 
too much space to quote satisfactory examples,’ but seeing the 
very limited number of letters addressed to royal personages 
which are still extant, there are abundant signs of an extensive 
borrowing both of ideas and phrases among the preambles of 

1 See e.g. Migne, P.Z. vol. 188, pp. 1453, 1475, 1507, 1617, 1636, (Jatle- 
Lowenfeld, 10159, 10204, 10278, 10547, 10577.) 

* Note, for instance, the preambles of the following letters in Migne, vol. 183, 
pp. 1483, 1586, 1607, or zbidem, pp. 1485, 1508, 1547, 1581, 1587, 1600. 
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the letters drafted in the Papal Chancery.' If anything, we 
regard the resemblances between the letter to Henry about 
Ireland, and that to Louis about Spain, as an argument in 
favour of the authenticity of the former. 

In this brief sketch it may readily be admitted that various 
objections which have been raised against the “ Bull” Lauda- 
biliter have been passed over. Those, however, which are of 
most weight have been touched upon and we believe that those 
that remain admit of an easy answer. As already stated it 
cannot be said that, either taken singly or collectively, the argu- 
ments urged against the authenticity of the Bull are conclusive. 
We are left then with the fact that there undoubtedly was 
a grant of Ireland made by Pope Adrian to Henry IL., and that 
a letter purporting to be the grant in question was widely 
received by well-informed persons only a few years afterwards. 
Nothing plainly shows this document to be a forgery, and on 
the contrary it is impossible to understand that any interested 
motive could have led to its being fabricated in the form in 
which we now have it. In the absence therefore of fulle: 
evidence it only seems reasonable to believe that the lette1 
Laudabiliter is really nothing else but what it pretends to be— 
the authentic privilege granted by Pope Adrian to the English 
King, Henry II. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 Compare, for instance, two such letters as in Migne, vol. 188, no. 102, p. 1470, 


and no. 199, p. 1581. 











Extracts from the Papers of a Pariah. 


[The standpoint from which these papers are written is of one who, 
while not yet a Catholic, prefers to judge of the Church by his own 
observation and the reports of her friends, rather than by prejudice and 
the accusations of her enemies. | 


vw. 
THE SENSE OF THE SUPERNATURAL. 


My cousin George is beginning to obsess me, as the 
medizval theologians say. He has paid me another visit, and 
the aroma of his personality still lingers about my room. 

I have allowed him to see portions of my previous remarks 
upon him ; and since he is entirely good-humoured, he professed 
himself flattered rather than annoyed. “My dear fellow,” he 
said, “it is very good of you to be so much interested. It's 
quite true; I have never had any religious sense that I can 
remember. It seems to me that | get on all right without it ; 
and as for dreariness—well, it seems to me that a fool’s paradise 
is considerably more dreary than the pleasant little town in 
which you have placed me. That at any rate exists; even you 
allow that. The other does not, at least I do not allow that it 
does, and you cannot prove it. . . . For God's sake, let’s talk 
about something else!” 

Now, what is to be made of this phenomenon? Is one 
bound to confess then, after all, that the religious sense is like 
a taste for music or a fancy for travel; and that men may fulfil 
the purpose of their existence equally well, lacking it? 

Let me expand the thesis, and in doing so, reassure myself. 

A sense of music or a taste for travel are facts to be 
accounted for: it is perfectly true that many persons appear to 
exist in comfort without them ; but it is another question as to 
how far the world without them could exist at all. 

America, for example, would still be represented on our 
maps by leagues of barren water if Columbus had not been 
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inspired with a divine frenzy. St. James’s Hall would never 
have raised its head in Piccadilly nor the opera-house stood in 
Bayreuth, if Beethoven and Wagner had not been moved by an 
impulse, that not even they themselves could explain, to scribble 
dots and dashes on and between five lines arranged like a hurdle. 
The world would have been a poorer place without these 
inexplicable emotions which hard-headed persons may denounce 
as secretions of the liver, but which yet have crossed seas, climbed 
mountains, discovered inspiration in the crash of brass, melted 
lovers’ hearts by a contact of a horse’s mane and the clock- 
work of a cat, wakened the dead to life, and set the world 
a-singing. 

Or consider again those qualities which all men approve 
and by which all profit, and yet which none can justify. Such 
things as chivalry, or the conquest of the strong by the weak ; 
self-sacrifice which only becomes sublime when the certain is 
immolated for the sake of the uncertain, or the greater for the 
less, or the known for the unknown, as when a mature mother 
rejoices to die for an impossible child — these things can be 
defended by no arguments which George is capable of adducing. 
On the contrary, they can be mercilessly condemned by the 
code to which he is so fond of appealing. The Survival-of-the- 
Fittest, the Struggle-for-Existence, stride down on them like giant 
slayers ; but I have yet to meet the materialist who, when the 
crisis was imminent, would not intervene in this massacre of the 
innocents. 

Religious emotion, then, is content to take her stand by 
these illogical sisters of hers, and wait radiantly for the world’s 
acquittal. “See what I have done for you,” she cries with 
confident eyes and glowing cheeks. “ Have I not, also, crossed 
seas, rescued captives, climbed high hills, haled you to Paradise, 
hung with you over the red mouth of hell, called you hither 
and thither, and shown you things to come? Have I not saved 
you from crime when reason urged you on, lighted the lamps 
when sense had put them out, strengthened weak knees, and 
made the lame to leap; opened blind eyes and deaf ears, 
painted the dull world with glory? And if these are too 
flimsy proofs by which to justify myself,—have I not laboured 
in quarries, and retranslated them into arch and pinnacle and 
fretted spire? Have I not walled off sweet houses of peace 
when all men were at war? Have I not tuned your fiddles, 
blown your organs, sung through human throats, set dead words 
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alight, and lifted you in spite of yourself and death and hell 
and adverse circumstance? Have I not walked with you as 
children, held your hands in dangerous paths, comforted you 
with better gifts than health or wealth, whispered secrets to you 
when you lay dying? Then can you not be content to suffer 
me to exist, even if you do not know my birth or origin? Is 
it not enough that I came to you through the door of your 
heart, and that my friends are Art and Chivalry—such friends 
that we live and die together, for if you slay me you will find 
them dead by my side.” 

This then seems to be her answer to the jeer that religion 
cannot be proved. Certainly it cannot, at least in the sense 
of an exact science; but neither can nine-tenths of what we 
take for granted. I cannot prove the beauty of a Gloire-de- 
Dijon, or the honesty of my friend, or the pleasure of incipient 
drunkenness ; yet I do not for that reason disregard them as 
merely subjective impressions, true for me but doubtful for 
another. On the contrary, | walk into my garden to enjoy 
myself; I lend John five pounds. I refrain from more than two 
glasses of beer, with complete confidence that my motives are, 
if not reasonable, at least emotional, and not in the least to be 
less depended upon for that account. 


Or consider it from another point of view. 

The dulness of irreligious people is a fact beyond question : 
they yawn in one another’s company. I am perfectly prepared 
therefore to advance to meet them, and declare that their 
philosophy is too dull to be true. 

Their answer is that the philosophy which I represent is too 
good to be true; the world would be too lively to hold 
together if miracles and conversions and such things were any 
more than agreeable illusions. And to that again I answer by 
an analogy which they are bound to respect. 

I tell them, out of their own mouth, that phenomena of 
unassisted nature are only uninteresting to those who are too 
blind to see. A dustheap, for example, or a stretch of sand, or 
a slope of grass, is dull only to the eyes of imperceptive persons. 
Dulness, then, is not a fact but an illusion; it lies in the brain, 
not in the object perceived. There is simply no limit to the 
range of interest which lies at the feet of every man. The 
telescope or the microscope do no more than take him a step 
further along the road of the infinite. Fact is not only stranger 
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than fiction, it is far larger as well. They must allow me then 
to apply that canon to matters perceived by the religious 
sense. These are ranges of thought, they tell me, that are not 
worth a sensible man’s examination. I answer that first, in 
their own words, the “ proper study of mankind is man ;” and 
therefore that to dismiss so enormous a weight of what claims 
to be actual experience, as inconsiderable, is to confess to 
limitation and sectarianism: secondly that since, as again 
they confess, truth is both larger and stranger than fiction, it 
is beyond man’s capacity to imagine in excess of fact—he may 
picture God as a family on Olympus, but he cannot attain to 
His infinity; he may believe in witchcraft, but he cannot 
fathom the abyss of spiritual malevolence that surrounds him. 
The fact, then, that we can imagine a Saviour indicates that 
there must be one greater than our dreams; that we picture 
the streets of the Heavenly City as paved with gold, shows us 
that they are paved with something much better; the crowns 
of light to which we aspire must be set with jewels, whose 
splendour we have never seen, and be wrought in a workshop 
of inconceivable glory. In other words, “ Eye hath not seen. .” 
and the rest of the quotation. 

Yes, George, this is rank idealism expressed in frothy 
rhetoric. But remember that those two things have between 
them done more to make the world (which you find so excellent) 
what it is, than all you and your friends, and steamships, and 
Stock Exchanges, and Societies for the Propagation of Sound 
Thinking, would have done in twice the time. You yourself, 
for example, would not have existed if your father had not 
thought your mother to be what she was not, and grossly 
exaggerated what they both knew to be the truth; and no 
steamship would have been permitted to make foul our rivers 
and glad the hearts of our merchants, if Stephenson, or some- 
body else, had not dreamed that perhaps there was more in the 
kettle than water. 

It would seem, then, that while individuals manage to exist 
without a taste for art, travel, or religion; yet that, first, as a 
matter of fact, half their life, and that the only half worth 
living, is generated from the products of these things, as 
well as two-thirds more of what is left in the realm of the 
purely material. Remove art, travel, and religious emotion from 
the world, and you are confronted by a set of pigs, dwelling, at 
the very best, in mud houses, covered with hair, ignorant of 
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what lies at the other side of the nearest tree, doing nothing 
whatever but eating, drinking, breathing, and begetting children 
in their own likeness for which—(and no wonder)—they have 
little affection and no hope. 

What then is to be said for people like my second cousin ? 

There is a great deal to be said against them; they are 
barbaric instead of cultivated, stupid instead of clever; and 
—which they would resent being told more than anything 
else,—retrograde instead of progressive. What few advantages 
they have—not over the rest of the world, but over their savage 
ancestors—have accrued to them through the enveloping 
atmosphere of their friends and a certain strain of heredity. 
They have received treasures of experience by their birth and 
circumstances; and though they are squandering these as 
rapidly as possible, yet there are a few dingy coins still in their 
dusty cupboards which are sufficient, for the present, to ensure 
them a right of entry into decent society and a claim on the 
necessaries of life. My cousin would have had neither clothes 
to wear nor words in which to express his few and sterile 
thoughts if his ancestors had not been artists enough to under- 
stand that drapery was more elegant than blue woad, and their 
Roman invaders, murderers, and civilizers had not been mad 
enough to think that a journey in a painted boat was more 
romantic than the perpetual eating of olives in a villa: and it 
is obvious that if George had presented himself at my front 
door, naked, howling, and with a flint-hatchet, I should have been 
compelled to tell my maid that I was gone out to see a man. 

Even if he had gained admittance I should not have 
understood him; nor he me. Yet when he actually came we 
were both moderately intelligible by one another, because he 
has somehow pilfered the use and meaning of a religious 
vocabulary that he professes to despise. When he spoke of 
“life being very pleasant in this little place,” he explicitly 
recognized, first, the difference between life and death, and 
therefore implicitly the existence of Heaven and Hell ; second, 
the presence in man of an appreciative faculty whose roots 
spring from his immortal soul; third, the laws of space which 
lead us by an almost direct route to the relations between spirit 
and matter, the immanence and transcendency of God, and 
even to the central mystery of the Christian revelation. He 
confessed, too, his indebtedness to scholastic grammarians, since 
he guided his speech more or less according to their injunctions ; 
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he bore witness, by the use of his fourth word, to the Norman 
invasion itself undertaken under the Church’s blessing and 
sanction ; in fact, he showed himself to be the submissive heir 
of the Christian ages, instead of, as he fondly imagines, their 
dispassionate subverter. 

Yet there is even more to be said for him than these pleas 
which he would so fiercely reject, if he knew that I was putting 
them forward on his behalf. 

When I ask myself why he did not strangle me as I stooped 
to poke the fire, 1 am bound to answer that I do not believe 
that he was restrained solely by his fear of the police. I think 
George to be a tolerably moral man. This of course, too, he 
would repudiate : the word “unmoral” is for ever on his lips: yet 
he leads a life that would put to shame a Christian baron of 
the Middle Ages. I am aware that he preaches the gospel of 
the fatherly cynic as he sits over his fire sometimes, with an 
impressionable young man; but like many other preachers he 
would not even dream of practising the code which he 
proclaims. 

I am forced, therefore, to the conclusion that the religious 
spirit dominates not only his vocabulary, his methods of 
thought, and his behaviour, but even the mind that underlies 
them and makes them what they are. In other words, he is a 
profoundly religious man. 

He confesses in his life the existence of a code on which 
he can offer no remarks worth hearing; and he perpetually 
gives the lie to his dictum that sin lies not in action but 
excess, 

He avails himself thankfully of the innumerable advantages 
which the faith, hope, and love of his friends and ancestors 
provide so kindly for his support, though he refuses to acknow- 
ledge their source. He lies, like a child at his mother’s breast, 
drinking the sweetness that he does not understand and the 
strength which makes him what he is: he guides his life by 
principles too bright for his enfeebled eyes to look upon. I hold, 
then, that mystically and effectually he grasps God, though he 
denies, so far as his starved and poisoned consciousness is 
concerned, that there is any such Person. Yet, when all is said, 
what he thinks of God, however, is not an important considera- 
tion ; but what God thinks of him—and | have tried to show 
reason for believing that this is not altogether unfavourably— 
this is what matters. 
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VI. 
THE MYSTICAL SENSE. 


.. . I have been lately reading a book by Mother Juliana of 
Norwich that a friend has sent me ;—I have been doing more 
than read it,—it has been about my path, and about my bed, 
so extraordinary is the fascination of that holy woman. But 
I do not want to say anything about her particularly, because 
at present I have nothing to say. I wish rather to clear my 
own mind with regard to the general issue. 

Mysticism, as Mr. Marjoribanks told me with a somewhat 
sententious air is “the art of divine union.” That seems to me 
a fair definition, but like all short definitions, actually misleading, 
unless again one defines it. We must begin further away than 
that. 

To-day I was looking out of my window, and saw what | 
suppose I have seen at least two hundred times before—an old 
chestnut-tree outlined against the sky. I am slightly unwell ; 
and, in spite of the obvious retort of the materialist, I must 
state my belief that at such times one occasionally sees 
beneath the surface of things in a very curious way. At 
any rate, I experienced a train of thought that ran somewhat 
as follows : 

There is that tree, I said to myself, entirely different from 
any other tree in the world. Some power or other prepared its 
seed, caused this weather and that to develop its possibilities, 
sent this wind and the other to bend it, this sunshiny day, that 
storm of rain, mellow days, biting nights, and so forth, for 
about seventy years. The same power brought it about that 
this morning was still and breathless, that the sky was pale 
blue, that I lifted my eyes from my book and noticed the 
drooping tracery, the aspiring twigs, that I continued to notice 
it instead of returning to my book. Now what does that all 
mean ? 

If we postulate two things about the Power, namely, that it 
is Personal and Infinite, the meaning of that series of links is 
simply inevitable. It was brought about that I might see it all,— 
I—moi gui vous parle—among other reasons,—that | might 
discern one tiny detail of the immense character that is in 
some fashion legible beneath the outward appearance of what 
I choose to call Creation. 
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Now, is not this one illustration of one department of what 
men have agreed to call mysticism? I do not mean that | 
possess that faculty—in fact, my failure to understand the 
meaning of the tree is a sign, I suppose, that | do not; but if 
a trained mystic had been sitting in my chair | cannot doubt 
that he would have learned something, or, more probably, 
perceived one more example of some principle he had already 
grasped. He would have looked through the tree, or still better, 
perhaps, into it ; and seen some divine thing. 

Almighty God, I take it, has made the world, and arranged 
causes and their effects, with at least this purpose among others, 
that the more intelligent of His creatures may apprehend a 
little more of His character than is possible to them in any 
other way. A kind of silence seems to fall upon the soul as 
one considers this. 

Once upon a time three men stood side by side looking 
at a field 
the quality of the soil, the geologist the tilt of the strata, the 
poet the curves and colours. Each in the evening, for his own 
reasons, wrote a report of what he had seen. The farmer used 
a number of technical terms, recommending his friend to buy 
the five-acre ; the geologist added a foot-note in his book 
illustrative of some important theory; the poet composed a 
sonnet and published it in the Westminster Gasette. Each, in 
plain language, had seen the same thing, and yet each, in equally 


a farmer, a geologist, and a poet. The farmer saw 





plain language, had seen a totally different thing 

A kind of silence, I say, envelops me when I think of this. 
I do not any longer want to laugh at materialists, or sneer at 
scientists ; they appear to me in a light of indescribable pathos : 
they are perfectly right in what they say—at any rate I cannot, 
and do not even wish, to prove them wrong ; but what is so sad 
about them is that while they may be perfectly right within 
their own limits, they think that those limits are coincident with 
the range of human knowledge. There they go with their 
carpet bags and specimens, spectacled and profound, philosophi- 
cally enthusiastic, thinking that it all matters very much; and 
there stares at the brisk group, maybe, from a wayside cottage 
some dirty child, finger in mouth, who knows more than them 
all. It is true that he does not know whether he lives on chalk 
or gravel, or of what chemicals his own body is composed ; yet 
he has looked wide-eyed at a running-stream, and paused, stone 
in hand, to hear one more phrase from the plump thrush, and a 
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world has opened—ah! why be rhetorical in a matter of such 
bewildering simplicity ? . 


This then seems to me to be one of the more elementary 
functions of the mystical sense—to look through the outward 
and to—I do not say understand, but—apprehend some glimmer 
of the Character that lies beneath. What is so seen is usually 
incapable of statement, though that astonishing woman, Mother 
Juliana of Norwich, attempts it sometimes. 


He showed me a little thing [she writes], the quantity of a hazel-nut, 
in the palm of my hand; and it was as round as a ball. I looked 
thereupon with the eye of my understanding, and thought, [Vat may this 
be? And it was answered generally thus: // ¢s a// that is made. . . 
In this little thing I saw three properties. ‘The first is that God made 
it; the second is that God loveth it; the third that God keepeth it. 
But what is to me verily the Maker, the Keeper and the Lover—I cannot 
tell ; for till I am substantially united with Him, I may never have full 
rest nor true bliss. 


What a stammering explanation ; and yet is it not evident 
what the good woman is after? Neither you nor I can say 
what it is, and yet we both know. 

I wonder what she would have had to say of my chestnut- 
tree this morning. 


Now it appears to me that this slow stare upon nature is 
enough work for any man all his life long; for consider the 
amazing contradictions that he sees; there is love, patience, 
beauty ; and there is also hatred, impatience, and ugliness, all 
equally obvious and eloquent. What kind of a Character then 
must be deduced? I do not know in the least; I think the 
fault lies in our attempt to deduce such anthropomorphic fancies 
at all; we must be content to take the symbols as they stand. 
And yet I, and I suppose everybody else, have had moments 
when the mystery seemed on the point of disclosure, when, in 
one sense, it was disclosed. We cannot remember it afterwards, 
still less can we express it even to ourselves; we cannot do 
better than say with Mother Juliana, / saw God in a point. 

Yet this slow stare is only the outset of the mystical life ; 
there follows what is even greater, the using of what is seen as 
a means of union with the Divine Character ; and here | must 
confess even my presumptuous pen falters. If I have taken 
two hours over what I have_ written, it would take me the rest 
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of my life to set down what remains within even my narrow 
horizons. I touch only with the tips of my fingers the mystery 
of what they call the Way of Union; I can only picture it under 
a variety of images so grotesque that I dare not face their 
discussion. Embracing a globe, drinking from a cup, plunging 
into a sea, the effort of relaxing effort, consummating a marriage 
—all these odd phrases have been employed by saints, and 
it is best to leave it at that. I can only discern figures moving 
on mountains against the sky, to whom, I know, these phrases 
are not nonsense, figures whom I[ envy more than I can describe, 
to whom a sense has been given which transcends that of the 
artist as the artist’s that of the mathematician, who have looked 
so long that at last they have begun to move in curious 
spasmodic efforts as ludicrous as those of a marionette, who stand 
at such an angle that they see lights and curves invisible 
to other men (as one may bend his head to catch the purple 
of a shot silk), and who have in some fashion made the colour 
their own. 


I had better stop, and go and look at my tree again. After 
all, the mystical sense is not an essential, though its cultivation 
may be a duty. God has not left us to depend upon what we 
can find out for ourselves, if what Catholics say is true. He has 
given us, it seems (because I suppose we were so stupid and 
wilful), a more plainly-written book, in which we may read His 
Character; and He has lived Himself the life that He would 
have us live. ‘That is enough for simple folk like me: I cannot 
improve upon the Gospel. And yet sometimes I cannot help 
envying those who can verify what they have been told; to 
whom Calvary is not an incident but a continuous state, as 
plain to their eyes as the colour of a chestnut-tree, who can look 
upon lilies and consider them to some purpose, who stand 
always in a hush of silence more articulate than the sound of 
words. 

Edited by 
R. H. BENSON, 








A Child-Queen of Spain. 
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II. 
It was the fate of Maria Louisa of Savoy never to enjoy 
peace for any length of time. 

When Philip V. returned to Madrid, after his Italian 
campaign, she tasted a brief spell of happiness, but in his 
train the King brought a new French Ambassador, the Cardinal 
d'Estrées, whose presence was a source of fresh difficulties. 
As we have had occasion to notice, the prominent part taken 
by Louis XIV. in Spanish politics, although it may have been 
a necessary evil when Philip ascended the throne as a mere lad, 
became in course of time a cause of perpetual friction between 
the Spanish and the French courtiers. From a distance, 
Louis XIV. seemed hardly competent to judge fairly of the 
questions, great and small, that were referred to him, yet in 
many cases, it must be owned, his influence was judiciously 
exerted, thus, for instance, when he waged war against his 
grandson’s timidity and coldness. One of the most amusing 
instances of the way in which even trifling incidents were 
reported to Versailles occurred soon after the young Queen's 
arrival in Spain. She found the dress worn by the Court 
ladies both ungraceful and inconvenient, and although on rare 
occasions she adopted it, as a rule she kept to the fashions of 
the Court of Turin. In her home letters, she describes the 
crinolines made of five or six iron hoops that were worn by her 
new subjects. Over these hoops, that went by the curious name 
of sacristains, hung a number of petticoats, eleven or twelve, 
richly embroidered, and the whole edifice was called a /ontillo. 
When the Queen, supported by Princess Orsini, signified her 
intention of dispensing with this cumbersome costume, M. de 
Blécourt, who was acting as French agent, thought it necessary 
to inform the Princess that the Court ladies and their husbands 
were greatly perturbed, and that her Majesty would lose her 
popularity. The Princess having treated his warning with 
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contempt, he wrote to the French Minister, Torcy. The ‘ontz/lo 
question was then referred to Louis XIV., who advised his 
grand-daughter to wear the national dress now and then, “as 
seldom as she pleased,’ and, above all, to allow her ladies to 
wear it, for, ironically adds Torcy, the mere fear that it might 
be suppressed created more turmoil in Madrid, “than a general 
descent of the English on the Spanish coasts.” 

With the new Ambassador, Cardinal d’Estrées, arose graver 
difficulties. He was an imperious, self-opinionated man, wanting 
in tact, and in selecting him for so delicate a post, Louis XIV. 
hardly showed his usual sagacity. 

Not only did d’Estrées take upon himself the part of a 
severe and fault-finding counsellor, he also wrote uncompli- 
mentary reports to Versailles, that drew down upon the young 
King a scolding letter from his grandfather. The most moved 
by this letter was not Philip but his wife, and the pages in 
which she vindicates her husband and defends her friend, for 
the Princess Orsini was also denounced by d’Estrées, are brimful 
of indignation and wounded pride. It was not often that the 
Rot Soleil, whom his courtiers treated as a species of divinity, 
received epistles such as the one penned by the impetuous 
and high-spirited little Sovereign of Spain. The respect and 
deference due to a grandfather and to a friendly monarch are 
never infringed upon, but Maria Louisa was fearless when those 
whom she loved were unjustly attacked. D’Estrées had accused 
Philip of idleness and apathy, reproaches that rankled in the 
Queen's heart even more than his other charges of independence 
and ingratitude towards the King of France. She replies by 
stating, hour by hour, how the King employed his time in 
presiding over councils, giving audiences, &c. She no less 
energetically defends the Princess : 
whose excellent spirit and conduct have made her beloved by everyone 
in this country, 
whereas d’Estrées is a 
monster who promotes discord and excites everyone’s hatred by his 
manners ; he has, since he has been here, turned more hearts against 


us than your goodness had gained for us since you took this crown 


under your protection. 

She concludes by begging the King to deliver her from the 
Cardinal and his nephew, the Abbé d’Estrées, “whom | shall 
ever look upon as my cruellest enemies.’ 
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In an audience where the Cardinal endeavoured to palliate 
his conduct, the Queen showed him plainly her displeasure ; 
and in order to counteract as far as possible the impression 
produced by his accusations, she wrote out with her own hand 
a minute account of Philip’s daily occupations since his return, 
and sent the paper to the French Minister, Torcy, hoping thereby 
to justify her “dear King” from the charges of indolence and 
apathy. It is probable that the Cardinal, an imperious and 
ill-tempered man, had exaggerated matters ; at any rate, the 
effect of his denunciations was to wound the Queen deeply, 
her vexation told upon her health, and Louis XIV. began to 
realize that his Ambassador had damaged his cause by increas- 
ing the unpopularity of the French at Madrid. 

A letter written by the French King to the Cardinal is 
curious enough; it betrays his dread of offending, not the 
passive and timid Philip, but the high-spirited Queen, “ who 
might long remember my want of consideration.” 

In the end the Cardinal was recalled and the Princess 
Orsini remained at her post some months longer, but the Abbé 
d’Estrées, who succeeded his uncle, was not more tactful or 
conciliating. He and the Princess were at daggers drawn, and 
at last Louis XIV., who found it difficult to unravel the net- 
work of intrigues of which the Spanish Court was the centre, 
imperatively sent orders that both the Princess and the Abbé 
were to return to France. 

Maria Louisa was alone at Madrid when the order came, 
Philip being on the Portuguese frontier with his troops. She 
concealed her sorrow and irritation at the departure of the 
Princess, and did not this time endeavour to resist her grand- 
father’s commands. If the Princess Orsini, by her tact and 
experience, had been a valuable counsellor to the child-Queen 
of thirteen, her presence was no longer necessary, and during 
the time of her friend’s exile Maria Louisa proved that she was 
capable of holding her place alone at the helm of the Spanish 
Government. Some of her most remarkable letters were 
written at this period, and the new French Ambassador, the 
Duke de Grammont, declared that he had never met anyone so 
intelligent as this delicate girl of fifteen and a half, who was 
in reality her husband’s counsellor and guiding spirit in ail 
things. Grammont fully realized this, and decided that it was 
his best policy frankly to recognize the Queen’s influence 
instead of opposing it, as d’Estrées had done. In a letter, 
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written in July, 1704, to Louis XIV., his grand-daughter thus 
alludes to the distinct wish expressed by Grammont that she 
should take an active part in the politics of the country : 


In spite of my arguments, the Duke de Grammont pressed me so 
much and said so much, that you wished it and would be displeased if 
I refused, that I am obliged, though with infinite regret, to obey your 
orders. What I ask is that I should only take part in business 
privately with the King, and that nothing should be known outside, so 
that the King’s glory should not be diminished. 


Although now perfectly capable of holding her own without 
the aid of her Camarera Mayor, the Queen was sincerely attached 
to Princess Orsini, whose wit and charm made her a delightful 
companion, whereas the Spanish ladies seem to have been 
deadly dull. She had resolved to bring about her friend's 
return, and the letters she wrote to Madame de Maintenon on 
the subject are charming specimens of tact, diplomacy, and 
persuasion. Her efforts were successful. The Princess was 
invited to come to Versailles to explain her conduct. Louis XIV., 
no less than his grand-daughter, experienced the influence of 
this able and fascinating woman, who, in the summer of 1705, 
was allowed to return to Spain. 

Both Philip and the Queen went to meet her, in spite of 
the fear expressed by Amelot, the new French Ambassador, that 
the Spaniards might take umbrage at these extraordinary marks 
of honour bestowed on a subject. 

The poor young Queen sorely needed the presence of one 
who, as she owns in her home letters, knew how to brighten 
her daily life, for, in addition to the anxiety caused by the 
weary war with Austria, she was keenly wounded by the fact 
of her father, the Duke of Savoy, having gone over to the 
allies. At this juncture, Maria Louisa, with rare tact, proved 
herself a tender daughter as well as a loyal and patriotic 
Spaniard. With her usual discrimination, she understood how 
important it was that her devotion to her adopted country 
should never be suspected, and she insisted upon her letters to 
her family at Turin being sent to Versailles, lest she should be 
accused of giving political intelligence to the enemies of Spain. 
She even offered, if necessary, to give up her correspondence 
with her mother. 


I want to ask you [she writes to Madame de Maintenon] if the 
King, my grandfather, is satisfied with my conduct towards my family. 
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1 do my best, my chief object being to please him, but I do not know 
if I succeed. I beg you to take the trouble to tell me if I write too 
often to my mother. That poor princess is so much to be pitied that 
I cannot help doing from time to time what I know pleases her and 
lightens her sufferings. 


The young Queen’s loyal feeling towards her adopted 
country was duly recognized. She continued to write to her 
mother and grandmother, who, being French-born princesses, 
were placed in a painful position by Victor Amadeus’ decision 
to take part with the allied powers against his sons-in-law, the 
Duke of Burgundy and the King of Spain. Indeed, Louis XIV. 
never seems to have realized more fully than at this period 
the capabilities and importance of Maria Louisa. Early in 
1706, it was deemed advisable that Philip should take the 
command of his troops in Aragon, where the Austrian party 
was gaining ground; and the Queen, for the fourth time, was 
appointed Regent in his absence. She seems, on this occasion, to 
have accepted the responsibility with some difficulty ; d’ Estreés 
had accused her of ambition, and had resented her interference 
in politics, and her proud and sensitive spirit remembered the 
affront. However, Louis XIV. himself having begged her to 
yield, she did so, but, alluding to past accusations 


Your Minister [she writes] will tell you that those did not know me 
who described me as a princess who liked to meddle in politics. . . . 
Would be to God that I only had the occupations that fall to the lot 
of most women ... my life would be less agitated than it is at present. 


Maria Louisa was seventeen when she took up the reins of 
government amid circumstances that would have daunted a 
weaker spirit. Philip’s rival to the throne, the Austrian 
Archduke, had invaded Catalonia, the finances of Spain were at 
their lowest ebb, men and money were wanting, a spirit of 
rebellion was rife at Valencia and Saragossa, and, worse than 
all, the armies of France, Spain’s only ally, were undergoing a 
series of defeats. 

Philip left his young wife with an anxious heart. The 
Princess Orsini remained with her, as also the new French 
Minister, Amelot, an able and worthy man, whom the Queen 
grew to look upon as a friend. It was Amelot whom the 
King trusted to watch over the Queen’s safety. “In the name 
of God, do not diminish the Queen's guards,” and again, 
“T hope that every day you will appreciate the Queen’s worth 
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more and more. . . .” Whatever may have been the deficiencies 
of Philip V., he never wavered in his devotion to the wife 
whose mental superiority he loyally recognized. 

Never was Maria Louisa’s strength of character more 
remarkable than at this juncture, when her husband's tottering 
throne was attacked by the Austrian Archduke in Catalonia 
and by the Portuguese on the opposite frontier. She organized, 
as best she could, an armed resistance throughout the country, 
wrote encouraging letters to Philip, who, with his French 
allies, had laid siege to Barcelona, and assured Madame de 
Maintenon that 
we are ready for any event that may happen, we will take the 
necessary measures, but do not imagine that Spain is lost. Encourage 
the King, encourage my sister, and encourage yourself, I beg of you. 
She insisted on going in person to the town hall of Madrid, 
being, as she pointed out to her subjects, the first Queen of 
Spain to cross its threshold, and addressed a spirited speech to 
the citizens, appealing to their patriotism and to their loyalty 


to their absent King. She also assembled her Council and 
signified her intention of remaining at Madrid unless her 
councillors themselves urged her to do otherwise. A burst of 


passionate enthusiasm responded to her appeal; the faithful 
Spaniards brought her money, silver plate, jewels, and other 
valuables, which were sold to raise money to continue the war, 
and the Queen sent her personal jewels to France for the same 
purpose. 

Worse was still to come: in June Philip was obliged to 
raise the siege of Barcelona, and news came that the Archduke, 
at the head of his English, Portuguese, and Dutch allies, was 
marching on Madrid. While her husband joined the little 
army commanded by the Duke of Berwick, whom Louis XIV. 
had sent to his grandson’s assistance, the Queen was urged to 
remove the seat of government to Burgos. She started with 
the Princess Orsini and a small suite, and the Princess’s graphic 
letters to Madame de Maintenon give a description, picturesque 
and pathetic, of the hardships of her flight at midsummer 
across the bare plains of Castille. For several days the Queen 
had no bed to sleep in; another day it was with difficulty that 
her French escort procured two eggs for her supper; once she 
was so miserably lodged that the wall of her room gave way, to 
say nothing of the vermin that infested the wretched hovels 
where she was driven to seek a shelter! Far more painful than 
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these hardships was the disastrous news that came from all 
directions. On June 25th the Archduke was proclaimed King 
at Madrid under the name of Charles III., the French troops 
were beaten in the Low Countries, and, as the fugitive Queen 
pathetically remarks, she was without news of her mother, 
grandmother, little brothers, and of her father; she only 
knew that he was fighting against her husband: “This is 
more than is needed to crush me,” she writes, “if I did not 
know that we must accept everything from the hands of God.” 

A spirit of Christian submission helped the young Queen to 
bear the anxieties of her trying position, and a gay, good 
humour, the inheritance of her French ancestors, carried her 
smilingly over the material discomforts of her flight from 
Madrid. “She bears them with so much courage that she does 
not seem to feel them,” writes Princess Orsini, alluding to the 
hardships of the weary journey, and after describing how a 
single small table does duty for dining, writing, and the toilet, 
she adds: “ At this her Majesty only laughs.” 

The Court remained over four months at Burgos; only in 
November, 1706, the Queen was able to return to Madrid, King 
Philip having taken possession of his capital. The long and 
disastrous war had exhausted all parties, and Louis XIV., 
although he was loth to abandon his grandson, realized that, in 
justice to his own kingdom, he could no longer sacrifice its 
peace and prosperity to the cause of the Spanish Bourbons. 
Maria Louisa, with her keen political insight, understood that 
sooner or later peace must be made, and that her husband would 
probably be required to relinquish some portion of his vast in- 
heritance. Her proud spirit revolted against this sacrifice, although 
in her letters she seems reluctantly to admit its necessity. 

On August 25th, 1707, the birth of her eldest son, Louis 
Ferdinand, Prince of the Asturias, happily diverted our young 
Queen’s thoughts into other channels. Never was there a 
tenderer, more attentive mother, and though she continued to 
take a keen interest in the politics of her adopted country, her 
letters henceforth abound in nursery details. Her baby seldom 
left her room; she enters into minute particulars as to his 
household, and ends by declaring to her grandmother that, 
although he has many attendants, she personally supervises all 
that concerns this precious infant, “the most beautiful and 
gracious child in the world.” The little Prince, whose birth was 
a cause of universal rejoicing, throve and prospered. “No 
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painter can do justice to his charms,” writes the Queen to 
Madame de Maintenon. In April, 1709, the unconscious baby 
was solemnly recognized as heir to the throne ; his proud mother 
wrote a long account of the ceremony to the Dowager Duchess 
of Savoy. She describes how the clergy, the grandees, the 
deputies of the country, kissed her son’s hand, “which he gave 
them very graciously, and with far more patience than could be 
expected from a child twenty months old.” 

Maria Louisa had three other sons: Philip Emmanuel, who 
was born in 1709, and died almost immediately ; Philip Peter 
Gabriel, born in 1712, and Ferdinand, born in 1713.' 

Soon after the birth of her eldest son, the Queen’s health 
appeared to decline, but with her usual energy she made light of 
her ailments. The march of politics aroused her keen anxiety; 
she knew that Louis XIV., divided between his affection for his 
grandson and his duty towards his own subjects, was sorely 
tempted to leave the Spanish Sovereigns to their fate rather than 
continue to drain the men and money of France for their sakes, 
The mere thought that her grandfather, whose support was the 
one prop of their tottering throne, would eventually desert their 
cause, roused the young Queen to new efforts; her letters to 
Louis XIV., at a moment when her husband’s fate was trembling 
in the balance, breathe a vehemence that must have struck 
strangely on the ceremonious atmosphere of Versailles : 

What is to become of my children and myself? [she writes] . . . How 
can you put me in such peril when you have it in your power to keep 
me from it! I cannot believe that your humane feeling and the affection 
you have always shown me would allow you to desert me in this 
extremity ! 

It was to satisfy Maria Louisa’s impetuous pleadings that 
Louis XIV. consented to leave a body of French troops in 
Spain, and that he sent the Duc de Vendome, a renowned 
military commander, to direct their movements. 

At the same time, he opened negotiations for peace, but the 
first proposals made by the allies roused the Queen’s indignation; 
when she heard that Philip was required to give up the Kingdom 
of Spain and be content with that of Naples, she wrote : 


I will defend my husband’s possessions inch by inch as long as the 
Spaniards are faithful, and if I am driven from every city I will go and 

' Of Maria Louisa of Savoy’s three sons, the elder, Louis, died in 1724, having 
reigned for one year after his father’s abdication; he married a daughter of the 
Regent, Duke of Orleans ; the second died young, and the third succeeded his father 
as Ferdinand VI. 
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die in the mountains of Asturias with my son in my arms, with, at any 
rate, the glory of having failed neither in heart nor in courage. 


With passionate interest the high-spirited Queen followed 
the negotiations that were finally to lead up to the Treaty of 
Utrecht, but before this happy termination took place, her 
health had completely given way under the stress of anxiety 
and fatigue. She suffered from a swelling of the glands of the 
neck that obliged her, on State occasions, to wrap her head and 
neck in lace scarves ; besides this alarming symptom, she grew 
every day thinner and weaker. The heavy responsibilities that 
had weighed on her since her childhood, the trials, fatigues, and 
terrors she had experienced, the birth of her four children in a 
comparatively short period : all these causes, moral and physical, 
proved too strong, at last, for the brave, bright spirit. 

In 1711, she fell dangerously ill at Saragossa, where she had 
joined the King, but she seemed partially to recover and was 
able to remove to Corella, where at a /¢te given to celebrate 
her convalescence, she appeared in her robes of state, a gracious 
and dignified regal figure. Her home letters are as tender and 
gay as usual; she speaks little of her health and much of her 
delight in returning to Madrid, where the royal palace had been 
renovated in her honour, and where her subjects welcomed her 
with enthusiasm. Her eldest boy is often mentioned: “My 
son was very good during our entrance . . . he is always gay.” 

The sudden deaths of the young Duke and Duchess of 
Burgundy in February, 1712, were a terrible shock to Philip 
and his wife. All through the disastrous war that had so often 
put his crown in peril, Philip knew that he had a loyal friend 
in his elder brother, whose influence had been steadily exerted 
in his favour, and the young Duchess was no less affectionate. 
Madame de Maintenon describes her weeping over her sister’s 
dangers and privations, and our Queen’s letters give us many 
instances of a kindly interchange of presents between the royal 
sisters. In the same letters, the poor little Sovereign of Spain 
often alludes to Marly and Versailles as to an enchanted land 
where, when happier days dawn, she may enjoy her sister’s 
company. These fair plans and the more serious hopes founded 
on the Duke of Burgundy’s precocious wisdom by his future 
subjects, were now dashed to the ground. “May God give us 
the strength we so greatly need,” writes Maria Louisa to her 
grandmother. “From Him alone can we expect any comfort 
after two such terrible blows! ... I have not strength to say 


” 


more. ... * 
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In October, of the same year, an armistice was proclaimed 
for four months between Spain, France and England, and the 
negotiations for peace were more actively pursued. It now 
became clear that Philip would be allowed to retain Spain and 
his Indian possessions, and, in exchange, that he would renounce 
his rights to the French crown. This happy conclusion of a long 
and miserable contest was our Queen’s last earthly joy, and it 
may be said that the Treaty of Utrecht, signed in 1713, was in 
a certain measure her work. 

Her stubborn resolve never to abandon the country that had 
given her so many proofs of devotion undoubtedly influenced 
Louis XIV. Philip in this matter was of one mind with his 
wife, and any proposition tending to separate him from his 
Spanish subjects was unhesitatingly rejected. 

Although her weakness increased daily, Maria Louisa 
continued to hold her Court with her usual grace and dignity ; 
her courage deceived even the King as to her real condition. 
On the 23rd of September, 1713, the day after her twenty-fifth 
birthday, she gave birth to her third surviving son, and from 
that moment her condition became so alarming that even Philip 
realized that her life was gradually ebbing away. From Turin 
came a doctor who had known her as a child, and from 
Versailles the King of France’s trusted physician, Helvetius, 
but the evil was too deep-seated to be checked, and indeed the 
végime to which the royal sufferer was submitted was, according 
to our modern notions, calculated to hasten the end. 

A twentieth century patient would probably, in a similar 
case, have the benefit of nature’s own remedy: the pure, 
invigorating air of some mountain resort, but this eighteenth 
century Queen, who yet had youth in her favour and a will of 
iron, was for six months confined in a room, the windows of 
which were not once opened during that period. 

In this vitiated atmosphere she continued to write home 
tender, cheerful letters, in some of which, with a presence of 
mind characteristic of her resolute personality, she enters into 
minute details as to thé rank and precedence of the grandees, 
her mother having quéltioned her on the subject. Of the King 
and her children she speaks freely, of her own health seldom 
and vaguely. 

On the feast of the Purification, 1714, the King having 
suggested to his dying consort that they should receive Holy 
Communion together, Maria Louisa, for the first time, realized 
that the end was at hand! She shed a few tears and spoke 
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piteously to the Princess Orsini of her sorrow at leaving her 
husband and children. Soon, however, the extraordinary self- 
control that always characterized her returned, she received the 
Holy Viaticum with great devotion, and to Philip, who stood 
sobbing near her bed, she said: “I have no fear, and you are 
so weak! Resign yourself, as I do, to the will of God and you 
will find peace.” 

With the same sweet submission she bade adieu to her 
three little boys, and during the few days that she lingered on, 
no word of complaint passed her lips. On February 14th, 
1714, she breathed her last. Philip, who never left her bedside, 
seems to have been overwhelmed with grief, although St. Simon 
ill-naturedly remarks that, by the advice of Princess Orsini, he 
went out shooting on the day of her death. Knowing Philip's 
inability to resist any influence, we may accept the fact without 
concluding that he did not feel his wife’s death. 

By her Spanish subjects, with whose sufferings and interests 
she had so closely identified herself, by the French people, who 
had idolized her sister, Maria Louisa was deeply mourned. 
Many years later, when her successor, Elizabeth Farnese,' drove 
through the streets of Madrid, the people, remembering their 
little Queen, would cry, as the unpopular Italian Sovereign 
passed by: Viva, viva la Saboyana ! 

Intelligent and capable beyond her years, a tender daughter, 
wife, and mother ; strong in adversity, an energetic and patriotic 
Sovereign, Maria Louisa crowned the labours of her short and 
troubled life by an heroic act of submission to the Higher Will 
that called her away when, for the first time, she was about to 
grasp the, to her unknown, joys of peace and security. 

Among the royal figures of the past that haunt the palaces 
of Spain, there are few that will appeal more strongly to the 
English-born Princess, whom Alfonso XIII. has chosen to 
share his throne, than this grand-daughter of the Stuarts ; 
between whom and Princess Ena of Battenberg there exists 
the bond of a common descent from far-distant English kings. 
Those who follow with patriotic interest the departure of King 
Edward’s niece for her new home, can frame no better wish for 
her future happiness than that she should, among more peaceful 
surroundings, prove as lovable and beloved as the “ child- 
Queen,” Maria Louisa of Savoy. 

BARBARA DE COURSON, 


1 Philip V. married as his second wife Elizabeth Farnese, whose first act was to 


banish from Spain the Princess Orsini. 
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AMONG the Suggestions for the Consideration of Teachers and 
Others, issued by the Board of Education, there appears on p. 7 
a seasonable reminder of the need for reality in the lessons 
given in school: At every stage of education “the child must 
be brought to feel that the course of study set before him is not 
only a part of the discipline of youth, but bears some relation to 
human life, its interests and its needs.” The principle, as stated, 
will be admitted by all. And with the admission many readers, 
it is to be feared, will continue their reading with but little 
endeavour to make actual to themselves what the words involve. 
As a consequence their application of the appended schemes 
will be perfunctory and lacking in result. 

It is not easy at all times to pick out and locate the elements 
which give reality to a lesson, and the frequent use of the 
expression “a born teacher,” bears witness-to the evasion of an 
analysis. Yet there cannot be a moment’s doubt whether, in a 
given case, a lesson is or is not marked by this quality. We 
feel or lack its presence, not only in the matter of the lesson, 
but also in its form, and in the attitude of teacher and pupils. 
And it is probably not too much to say that ability to make 
his instruction real marks off the true teacher from the multitude 
who are mere repeaters of the words of others. 

There is nothing new in the doctrine. A recognition of its 
importance is interwoven with the history of education. It was 
emphasized by those whom we look upon as especially the 
founders of our modern pedagogy. Locke decries those lessons 
wherein the thought—such as it is—is with the teacher and a 
merely reproductive exercise of memory with the pupil. He 
would “/et things into the mind which stick there and retain 
their evidence with them: whereas words, at best, are faint 
representations, being wot so much as the true shadows of things.” 
So Froebel seeks an “intuition of the thing connoted by the 
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word ;” a “recognition of the outer world through knowledge 
of each object’s own nature and essence.” And Herbart’s 
doctrine of apperception may be viewed as the process by 
which knowledge is gained and systematized in accordance with 
an innate and fundamental demand for reality. 

A desire of replacing mere routinary teaching by real 
instruction which should stimulate the pupil to first-hand 
endeavour underlay in recent years the introduction of extensive 
schemes of object-lessons and technical instruction, before whose 
approach the more purely literary subjects have almost faded 
from the curriculum. And reality in education has often come 
to be confounded with a study of the objective, material thing. 
Such is not the meaning of Froebel ; still less is it the meaning 
of Locke; and the perversion of both aim and method of the 
pioneers of object-teaching shows how the best laid schemes of 
men “gang aft agley.” For reality in teaching lies even more 
in the treatment of the matter than in the matter itself. It is 
possible to make the teaching of grammar or poetry real: and a 
science-lesson or an object-lesson may be unreal, in spite of 
table laden with apparatus and experiments deftly performed. 

Bearing in mind the need of presenting a subject in con- 
nection with what gives it meaning and value in a universe of 
thought, it may be said, in general, that a lesson is real when 
the teacher succeeds in bringing it into touch with some need, 
desire, thought, feeling, or sentiment on the part of the class. 
The character of the connection which he effects will vary, of 
course, with his temperament; and in this diversity lies a main 
difficulty of determining the constituents of reality. Not less 
diversity is apparent in the procedure which is employed in 
leading up to the desired end. But always where the work is 
real the teacher identifies himself, on the one hand, with the 
spirit of his lesson, and on the other with the mind of his class, 
so that it may be truly said, in him learning and the learner 
meet. There is no room for misunderstanding or for make- 
believe : the thing and the pupil are face to face. 

Such teaching implies both a love of the art and the desire 
of a generous mind to extend the domain of knowledge. It is 
found usually among those only who are still learners; it is 
inconsistent with a reproduction of knowledge which has ceased 
to grow. So it is with teaching which is primarily inspired by 
meaner motives ; where, for instance, the desire is less to bring 
the pupil into intimate connection with knowledge for its own 
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sake than to prepare him for outward review by others. And 
ready-made schemes of work, excellent in themselves, may 
easily become impediments to the spontaneity which is a 
condition of reality in teaching. 

It is asserted that in modern education attention is being 
paid more to content and less to form; and we smile at the 
pretensions of those educators who in times past contended for 
a priority of method over matter. But is not the smile 
sometimes misplaced ? Each of us by a simple self-examination 
may convince himself of the scantiness of his knowledge of the 
most ordinary things around. And to come before a class with 
lessons unprepared and a reliance on general information, is to 
expose oneself to the risk of confusing the real with the unreal. 
Thus it is desirable that to a general mastery of his subject, 
a teacher add a preparation in detail for his lessons. The 
preparation will consist partly in realizing to himself the infor- 
mation he wishes to convey, and partly in seeking in advance 
means whereby it may be conveyed. There need be no question 
of the priority of matter or of method: each is complementary 
to the other. 

But it is just in the adaptation of instruction to the sphere 
of the children’s thought and feeling that the difficulty lies. 
The strictly logical development of the adult’s thought which 
depends upon an understanding of each part, and a remem- 
brance of the whole argument, is inapplicable to little ones 
whose learning is piecemeal, whose information is scanty, and 
whose delight is to lead facts far into the realm of fancy. A 
teacher of sympathetic mind respects—in certain directions he 
cherishes—this play of fancy. At the same time he leads his 
pupils to sift their ideas. He avoids hurry, and does not 
complacently or impatiently substitute his own formula in place 
of the children’s “ jargon,” for he knows that his own technically 
accurate language may be but jargon to a child. He recognizes, 
moreover, that apparent ignorance of fact may be but difficulty 
of statement. He is on the alert to aid in the outward 
manifestation of what is latent within, and he views clearness 
of expression both as a means to, and a result of, clear thought. 
He welcomes alike the candid expression of knowledge or 
ignorance, for only when he has arrived at a knowledge of the 
content of his pupil’s mind are his explanations likely to be 
real, 

Among causes of unreality in teaching one of the commonest 
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is a lack of clearness or of persistence of the teacher's aim 
which prevents the correlation of sections which may in 
themselves have been well-taught. But orientation on the part 
of the teacher alone is not sufficient: if a mutual under- 
standing is to be effected the children must look in the same 
direction as he does. The best teachers have the power of 
arousing a lively anticipation in the class so that the lesson 
seems to speak for itself: in other words they succeed in 
inducing in their pupils subjective conditions similar to those 
which shape their own thought. This power, doubtless, is 
largely in the nature of a gift and is the special attribute of an 
alert and sympathetic mind which, while responding to the 
ever-changing phases of the pupil’s experience is able to combine 
unity of aim with infinite variety of means. 

The reminder of the Board of Education comes with special 
propriety at a moment of far-reaching change in the govern- 
ment and organization of schools. The value of certain of 
these changes is indeed debatable. But there can be little 
doubt that the time is opportune for a review of past effort, and 
for getting rid of much that by dint of usage has come to be 
considered respectable. For in school “the dust of antique 
time” has lain unswept, and the instruction there given is often 
but a poor sort of preparation for the life outside. There are 
economic, social, and moral sides to the question of reality, but 
they are beyond the scope of this short article, which aims 
mainly at directing attention to the reality of the relationship 
of teacher and pupil in the process of instruction. Yet it may 
be pointed out here that all-round benefit would at once result 
were those engaged in education to set themselves seriously to 
consider the special values of the various branches of school- 
work and then, laying precedent aside, take the shortest and 
most practical means to realize these values. 

It may be of some service, especially to young teachers who 
have, perhaps, at times been very conscious of a pervading 
unreality which they could not define, if we give a few simple 
illustrations in concrete form. 

The crossing of a classification is attended by a feeling of 
uncertainty and confusion. In a language-lesson a teacher had 
selected several names of things, and was asking children to 
speak of the things under consideration—“ to say something of 
boys” [“ boys play]; “of chalk” [“chalk is white ”]; “of slate” 
[“,boys write on a slate”]. By allowing this last answer to stand 
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he vitiated the desired classification of certain words into 
(1) names of things ; (2) words which tell about things ; and it 
is not likely that any reconstitution of such material on a 
grammatical basis could be other than unreal. 

A child’s vocabulary need not be extensive, but it should be 
complete as far as it goes; that is, it should answer to the 
requirements of his thought. In general, words are to be 
supplied as need arises for them. The premature introduction 
of technical expressions where homely equivalents are available 
is to be avoided, as is also the catechetical method of teaching 
by definition. In supplying new words the error lies usually in 
excess ; but it obviously lay in defect in a reading-lesson where 
a pupil asked what was meant by “the whale now sounded,” 
and was told merely that “the whale sounded or went below ;” 
for there was clearly no appreciation of the ambiguity which 
puzzled the child, and rendered necessary an extension of 
meaning of a known word. 

In the teaching of arithmetic the commonest faults are 
(1) an employment of abstract numbers and processes in the 
early stages of the subject; (2) an introduction of numbers, 
quantities, and magnitudes which are outside the range of 
children’s experience; (3) a lack of practical work; (4) a 
grouping under rigid “rules” of processes which should be 
developed naturally from simpler and well-understood principles 
It will be seen that a neglect of reality underlies each of these 
cases. 

Grammar as a part of the school curriculum is held in 
contempt by the school-boy. He views it as meaning little and 
leading nowhere. And his attitude is not always unreasonable, 
for in many grammar-lessons no connection is established 
between words and the ideas they are supposed to embody, and 
there is often a tacit assumption that thought—like sentences— 
is analyzable on a verbal basis. 

Real instruction in grammar, instead of obscuring, makes 
clear as a unity the idea which underlies the words of a 
sentence. Ina lesson on the adverb, a pupil drew on himself 
a reprimand for connecting the word “away” with “horse” in 
the sentence, “The horse runs away.” It may be he merely 
guessed : but it is possible the complete idea of the running- 
away-of-the-horse dominated the boy’s reply, and if so the 
rebuke was a stumbling-block in the way of knowledge 
Similarly, it seems weak and trifling to dispose of the word 
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“fond” in “Rooks are fond of nesting in elm-trees,” as an 
adjective qualifying “ rooks,” without in some way bringing out 
the main idea, which is the fondness-of-rooks-for-nesting-in-elm- 
trees. 

But slight appreciation of the real was apparent in a first 
lesson on the geography of rivers where the means at hand of 
conveying an idea of the thing were neglected, together with 
all the wealth of interest and charm which the subject presents, 
and the children were taught in set terms to define “source,” 
“course,” “bed,” “ basin,” “right-bank,” and “ left-bank.” 
Geography becomes in this way a blurred mass of unrealized 
names or, at best, an exercise in topography of little more value 
than the information once given by a teacher and diligently 
memorized in concert that “the surface of a river is the top”! 

As in descriptive subjects the effort is often centred in the 
trivial and the unessential, so in lessons where the training of 
observation is of first importance, children are allowed to read 
into their observations what cannot possibly for them be there 
in fact. Especially does this hold with the pupils of earnest 
but too-eager teachers whose zeal prompts them to show what 
children could well find out, to try to preclude from their pupils 
all chance of error and to interpret the observation of the 
children in terms of their own experience. The resulting 
unreality is well seen in the stiffness, conventionality, and 
inaccuracy which children so trained display when called on to 
draw a simple object from nature. 

It is not to be wondered at that examples of the unreal 
should be met with in the teaching of subjects which afford the 
best opportunity for clear thought, for it is just here that special 
care is required. In a lesson on metals the property of con- 
ductivity had been explained and the following conversation 
took place. “If I were to plunge my hand into a mercury 
bath should I feel the cold?” “Yes.” “Why?” “ Because 
mercury is a metal.” And there the matter ended! Such 
looseness of thought is bad enough even though an ellipsis may 
be urged in extenuation, but what is one to think of the 
following? The properties of carbon dioxide are being investi- 
gated : a lighted taper has been plunged into the gas and been 
extinguished. “Why is this?” [a discreet silence]. “I will tell 
you. A taper will not burn in carbon dioxide because the gas 
is a non-supporter of combustion!” A course of lessons of this 
kind is, it seems to us, calculated to transform a potential 
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Faraday into a latter-day Trissotin. Such lessons are on a 
par with the explanation approved by the doctores of the 
Malade [maginaire, that opium produces sleep because there 
is in it a virtus dormitiva, and prompt the thought that science 
herself, for all her accuracy, may easily be employed as un- 
intelligently as was her simulacrum by medizval schoolmen. 
For question-begging to-day is unfortunately not the character- 
istic of junior teachers only; it runs through the schools ; 
and finds its way even into those compendiums of wisdom, 
the text-books. 

A teacher’s capacity for making his instruction real is seen 
in the result. After a lesson on King John some little boys 
were asked how John treated his nephew Arthur, and one of 
them replied, “ Drowned him because he was a better writer.” 
The drowning must remain a mystery,' but the alleged reason 
of the King’s action may well lie in the little fellow’s miscon- 
struction of some such to him unmeaning phrase as “ because 
his was the better right to the throne.” And it may be that the 
source of the amusing school-child blunders which one meets 
so frequently in the newspapers lies less in the perversity of the 
pupils than in the failure of the teacher to make clear his own 
meaning. In a lesson on atmospheric pressure there seemed to 
be a well-defined demand for reality in the question of a young 
pupil, “If I hold my hand over one pan of a pair of scales, why 
does not the other pan descend?” A similar demand was 
apparent in a lesson on the expansion of bodies by heat where 
the limits and exceptions had not been made clear, for it was 
asked why a pipe containing water should be cracked as the 
water freezes. And a teacher was made to feel the full need of 
realizing a subject when at the close of his lesson on the 
constituents of the air a twelve-year-old boy wanted to know 
how it is that as the oxygen of the air supports combustion and 
as oxygen is present equally in moving as in still air, a candle 
taken out of doors on a windy day is blown out! 

The subject is as interesting as it is far-reaching. Perhaps 
some one may be induced to treat it with the fulness it deserves. 

R. SMYTHE. 


' May this not be a dim recollection of Clarence’s fate? [Ed. MONTH]. 
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** People out of Rome have no idea how one is schooled there. One 
has to be born again, so to speak, and one learns to look back upon one’s 
old ideas as upon the shoes of childhood.” 
(Goethe.) 


I. 
“T HAVE married a wife, you see.” 

“Yes, and given hostages to fortune; but I do not see, 
practically, how that interferes with the situation.” 

Sydney Graham turned to confront his friend, amazement 
written large upon his features. 

“You don’t see?” he echoed. “Great Scott! Dalton, it is 
precisely that which does interfere. If I were to throw up my 
living, chuck the whole show, in fact, well—if I were alone in 
the world I might manage to rub along. I should be deucedly 
badly off, but that would be a detail which would affect only 
myself; but as it is, there are Maimie and the children to be 
considered. What would become of them? That is the 
question.” 

Major Dalton remained silent for a moment, but his was 
by no means the silence of assent. The two men were alone 
in the smoking-room of the Axg/eterre, that hotel which is so 
extensively patronized by English visitors to Rome. Outside, 
the rain was pouring in torrents from a leaden sky, and the 
flower-sellers at the foot of the Trinita steps were anathematiz- 
ing the weather and their own bad luck. 

Philip Daiton threw himself back in his chair and proceeded 
to light a cigarette. 

“Let us thresh it out from the beginning,” he said. “I will 
put the case as though it were an abstract one, and you can 
correct me if I am wrong.” 

A gleam of amusement flashed into Sydney Graham's 


blue eyes. 
“That is so like you, old chap,” he remarked. “You put 
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me on the moral dissecting-table and expect me to take an 
intelligent interest while you probe at my nerve-centres—all 
right ; go ahead.” 

“For some time past,” began Major Dalton in his calm, 
level voice, “you have felt more than doubtful of the divine 
origin of the religion to which you nominally belong, and you 
have been preaching from the pulpit doctrines in which you 
have ceased to believe. That is so, is it not?” 

“Yes, yes,” muttered Sydney, “that is true enough.” 

“There are, perhaps, one or two points in the teaching of 
the Catholic Church at which you shy ; for instance, you still 
imagine that your Orders are all right, and you are not 
altogether sure regarding the infallibility of its Head, still, on 
the whole, you are ready to acknowledge that it zs the Church 
founded by Christ, and that yours is not? Feeling as you do 
on this point, your first impulse would have led you to throw up 
your living and leave off pretending to be what you are not, but 
on reflection you decided that it was not good enough, and that 
the ‘loaves and fishes’ were more important than your eternal 
salvation.” 

The young clergyman started up from his chair and stood 
at the window with his back to his plain-spoken friend. 

“You do rub it in, Dalton,” he murmured. “Every time 
I have got into the pulpit for the last six months I have felt 
an absolute fraud, nothing else. Any chap with an ounce of 
logic in him must see that we are all on the wrong tack; a 
doctrine is preached in one parish and contradicted in the next, 
and the Bishop of the diocese differs from them both. But for 
the life of me I don’t see what I am todo. As you say, I am 
not absolutely convinced that there is no salvation outside the 
Roman Catholic Church. If I were——” 

And he paused abruptly. 

“If you were?” echoed Philip Dalton, quickly. “What 
would you do? Tell me straight, Graham ?” 

There was silence in the room, broken only by the ceaseless 
pitter-patter of the rain on the windows. 

“God help me!” exclaimed Sydney at last. “I—I don’t 
know.” 

Major Dalton shrugged his shoulders. From his point of 
view the situation was inexplicable. With him to know his 
duty and to do it was one and the same thing, and had been 
ever since his boyhood, and he failed to understand how anyone 
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could pause to consider their own personal comfort and that 
of those dear to them, especially when, as in this case, the 
eternal reward so far exceeded the earthly loss. He had, 
however, the defects of his qualities, and like many another 
thoroughly good and pious man, he was unable to look at life 
through his neighbour’s glasses, or to put himself in his place. 
When piety avd sympathy—the sympathy which wxderstands, 
are found united with fervent, uncompromising Catholicism, the 
number of converts in England, and other countries, will be 
greatly increased. 

“What does your wife say to it all?” he inquired presently. 
Sydney left the window and returned to his former position, 
facing his friend. He was very pale, and every line of his 
features told their tale of mental suffering and anxiety. 

“She thinks pretty much the same as | do,” he replied 
moodily, “only—oh, well, she sees it would be impossible, 
situated as we are.” 

“Why ?” 

“T have told you why dozens of times,” was the somewhat 
irritable answer. “Maimie has about a hundred and seventy- 
five pounds a year of her own, and I have a hundred. How 
are we to live decently and educate four children on that 
magnificent sum? There is a riddle for you.” 

“Tt is a pittance, I grant you; still, one has heard of worse 
cases. When Ridley, the Rector of All Saints, in—where was 
it, somewhere in Herefordshire ?—when he, as you say, felt he 
was a ‘fraud, and gave the whole thing up, he had literally xo 
income, and that I know for a fact.” 

“ And what did he do?” asked Sydney, gloomily. 

“ He went out to the Colonies, put his shoulder to the wheel, 
and worked for his living, and his wife took a situation as ‘lady 
housekeeper’ with the Meres of Merewood. Luckily, they had 
no children. I don’t say that that sort of thing would suit you, 
old chap,” added Major Dalton, with a glance at his friend's 
slight figure and delicate features. “ Ridley was ‘fit’ all round, 
and hardships were nothing to him, but there are secretaryships 
and things of that kind to be had occasionally. Has not 
Mrs. Graham got any influential friends in the ‘House’ or at 
the Home Office? It’s the women who pull all the strings 
now-a-days.” 

“Oh, Maimie has friends everywhere, everyone takes to her, 
but it is not such an easy job to find a berth for a man of thirty- 
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three, even when, as you say, he has a pretty wife to set the 
machinery in motion. A University education is all very well, 
but it does not invariably spell bread and butter.” 

“Where there is a will there is a way,” remarked the soldier, 
significantly. Strong in the consciousness of his own power to 
succeed in the game of life, his affection for Sydney Graham 
was at this moment a little weakened by his contempt for his 
friend’s lack of a moral backbone. 

“Look here, old man,” he said abruptly, after a moment's 
silence. “I don’t want to rush you at your fences, and so long 
as you are not entirely convinced it is no use your thinking of 
joining the Church, do you see? Only if you one day find you 
are, and you still prefer the ‘flesh-pots of Egypt,’ well, all I can 
say is, it will be a jolly bad look-out for you in the next world. 
There is no need for fine speeches between us, eh, Sydney? but 
when matters come to that pitch, and you want my help in az 
way, well, you will know where to find it, that’s all. And now 
let us go for a stroll; it is going to be a fine evening, after all.” 

Then, as his companion left the room to fetch a letter to 
post, he added to himself: 

“TI may be rash, judging the poor beggar, but it is my private 
opinion that he zs practically convinced, and, in any case, he is 
having a deuce of a time of it just now.” 


Il. 

So runs my dream, but what am I ? 

An infant crying in the night, 

An infant crying for the light, 

And with no language but a cry. 

(In Memoriam. 
“Do you know where Sydney is, Major Dalton?” 
Maimie Graham stood on the Trinita steps, a fragrant 
cluster of frezias and violets in her hands, and a rose-leaf flush 


on her cheeks. Her real name was Margaret, but her intimates 





-and they were a large circle—always called her ‘“ Maimie,” 
and somehow it just suited her. To a casual observer this 
fairy-like little woman, with her fluffy, golden hair, pathetic blue 
eyes, and appealing manners, appeared merely in the light of a 
social butterfly—a radiant creature who sipped all the sweets 
she could find in life’s flowers as she pursued her sunshiny way. 


There were others, however, who were slightly sceptical regard- 
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ing the “ butterfly ” theory, and Philip Dalton was amongst their 
number. 

“Sydney has gone to St. Peter’s,” he said now in answer to 
her question. “He went off by himself about half an hour ago ; 
he said he wanted to ‘think things out,’ and he knew of no 
better place for the purpose. He is about right there.” 

A tiny frown made its momentary appearance on 
Mrs. Graham’s forehead. 

“How absurd of him,” she said, impatiently. “ Thinking 
never does any good.” And then, with an evident wish to 
change the subject: “It is too provoking of him, he promised to 
come with me to the Whyte’s ‘At Home, but,” with a gay 
laugh, “you shall come instead! There! it is an ill wind that 
blows nobody any good!” 

Major Dalton looked down from his six foot two of muscular 
manhood at the little figure beside him, and his former gravity 
relaxed in a smile. “‘At Homes’ are not much in my line,” 
he remarked, “still, of course, I shall be delighted to come with 
you.” 

“Yes, of course you will,” she retorted, gaily, “only you 
need not trouble yourself to make pretty speeches for my 
benefit! Besides, they seem to require such a lot of pumping 
up! Now, I will just leave my flowers at the Angleterre, and 
then we can start.” 

It was a fortnight since Sydney Graham had, as he 
expressed it, been laid on his friend’s “ moral dissecting-table,” 
and, until an hour ago, the subject of religion had been tacitly 
avoided by both men. “I will let it sink in,” had been the 
soldier’s reflection, “no use hurrying the pace.” Sydney himself, 
however, had to-day broken the silence by avowing his intention 
of going to St. Peter’s to “think things out,” and had further 
informed him that he had come to the conclusion that “ some- 
thing must be done.” 

“What does she veal/y think about it?” wondered Major 
Dalton as he and Maimie Graham set out for their destination. 
“ There is a lot more in that little head than anyone would give 
her credit for, but it is deuced difficult to get a¢ it.” And, as 
he wondered, she was chattering on in her usual light-hearted 
fashion about the people to whose house they were going, and 


those whom they were likely to meet there. 
“T am enjoying Rome,” she remarked enthusiastically. “Was 
it not just dear of Uncle James to give us this trip? He saw 
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Sydney, you know, when he was up in town fora few days in 
November, and said he looked over-worked, and run down, and 
as if he were going in for a decline or something equally fearful, 
and that he wanted a month or so of southern sunshine to 
make him all right, so he found someone as a /ocum tenens, paid 
all expenses, and here we are. On the whole we have had 
more rain than southern sunshine since we arrived, but that is 
a detail; the change is delightful, the rest, the freedom from 





worry She paused abruptly. 

“Sydney has rather the appearance of one who has brought 
his worries with him,” remarked her companion, quietly. “This 
Uncle James,” he asked, “is he your uncle or his, and—er— 
would he be likely to stand by you both if—well, if you wanted 
his assistance later on ?” 

Maimie gave him a furtive glance under her long eyelashes, 
and her lips curled in a mischievous smile. 

“That was rather neatly done,” she said approvingly. 
“Committed you to nothing and yet served as a preliminary 
canter into my confidence. What, after all, is the use of beating 
about the bush? I know poor old Syd is worried as well as 
you do, perhaps better, and of course we both know what 
it is all about, but, as I said before, thinking won’t improve 
matters, and I do not see that talking will either. We must 
wait and see. As for Uncle James, he is my uncle, and awfully 
fond of Sydney, but he thinks Roman Catholics are as bad as 
Christian Scientists, and he has a holy horror of both.” 

“A waiting game is all very well sometimes, Mrs. Graham,” 
said Philip Dalton, significantly, “but in a case like this, where 
eternal interests are at stake, it is decidedly risky.” 

“1 know—I know,” she said, restlessly, “ but—oh, don’t let 
us talk of it. Here we are: now do not look so solemn, or they 
will say we have been quarrelling!” As he followed her through 
the crowded rooms he wondered again whether the “ butterfly ” 
really possessed a soul; whether this light jest and laughter 
were the outward and visible sign of the vea/ Maimie, or a réle 
assumed to hide her deeper feelings, and if she too had brought 
her worries with her to Rome. And, though he was over forty, 
and ought to have known better, he had not yet learned the 
futility of wondering where a woman is concerned. 

The Whytes were Catholics and in the “Black” set, and 
this afternoon they numbered a red and black-robed Cardinal 
amongst their guests, a tall, imposing figure with gracious 
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manners, who spoke French and made himself especially agree- 
able to forestiert. Philip Dalton noticed that Maimie seemed 
to have made a great many friends since her arrival in the 
“ Eternal City,” and chiefly, moreover, amongst those belonging 
to the “ Household of the Faith.” Earnest-looking women of 
the ultra-pious type talked to her in a corner, a “ Domestic 
Prelate” waylaid her with an ingratiating smile, and a Roman 
Marchesa promised to get her a ticket for a forthcoming Vatican 
function. Philip looked on with an inward sense of amuse- 
ment which did not, however, in any way betray its existence 
on his calm, impassive countenance. He knew his Rome well, 
and he also knew that subtle flattery of this kind was entirely 
wasted on its present recipient and would fail in its effect, us/ess 
—and here he found himself confronted by the ever-recurring 
question: Was she in earnest, or was she, as he had seen many 
another Anglican, merely coquetting with Catholicity ? 

“You don’t look as if you were having a very good time,” 
remarked Maimie at his elbow. “Do you want to go away?” 

“T have been very much amused,” he returned, “ but I am at 
your service when you are ready.” 

“Qh, well, then, let us be off. I expect Syd will have come 
back from his ‘think’ by now. What do you think? I have 
just been introduced to a real live Cardinal !” 

“And what did he say to you?” asked Philip, with an 
admiring glance at her bright, flushed face. She broke into a 
little ripple of laughter. 

“He asked me if I was here with my parents, and I said I 
was here with my husband, who was ux prétre Protestant, and you 
should have seen his face!” 

“It must have been a shock. There is our hostess: let us 
go and tell her how we have enjoyed the heat and the 
crowd, &c.” 

“I have had no less than three invitations,” began Maimie, 
when they were once more out in the streets, threading their 
way amongst the electric trams of modern Rome. “One lunch, 
to meet a Monsignore of some sort, I forget his name, and two 
‘ teas,’ and I have let Sydney in for them all ; won't he be wild ? 
I daresay he won't go to the ‘teas,’ but I have promised that nice 
old lady he should go to lunch; she seemed so keen about it.” 

“You seem in great request,” remarked her companion, 
gravely. 

She looked up at him with a quizzical little smile. “Yes, 
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my friend, and I know the reason quite as well as you do. 
These good people have had a hint given them that Syd and 
I have ‘doubts,’ are ‘ hovering on the brink,’ in fact, and they 
want to give us a push over. There is no danger of my head 
being turned by their attentions. It is pretty well screwed on, 
as I think you know by this time.” 

“T do,” he assented, eagerly ; “better than most people, 
I imagine, and there is no reason why these ladies and 
Monsignori should not wish for your society without any arriére 
pense.” 

“Oh, I know that,” she returned, calmly. “I know that 
people do like me, as a rule; if you are always pleasant to 
others they are generally pleasant to you. It's entirely one’s 
own fault when one is unpopular. All the same, I do not 
flatter myself that Mrs. Whyte and her set have taken a 
violent fancy to me; it is more zeal than friendship in this 
case, and they will be just as nice to the next likely convert 
who comes along.” 

“TI wonder if you ave a likely convert!” exclaimed Philip 
Dalton, his curiosity on this subject overstepping his reserve. 

They were just in front of the hotel, and she glanced at him 
with a veiled, inscrutable expression in the eyes that usually 
danced with merriment. 

“The future is on the knees of the gods,” she said ; “and 
though you know me, as you say, ‘better than most people,’ 
still, you have not guzte arrived at the word of the enigma,’ and 
then she turned and left him, and he saw her vanish in the 


lift. 


III. 


Acting the law we live by without fear, 
And because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence. 


Tennyson.) 

Sydney Graham did not return from his “think” at 
St. Peter’s until a few minutes before the bell rang for dinner, 
and when he made his appearance at the little table, where he, 
and his wife and Major Dalton dined together, he was rather 
taciturn, and clearly in an uncommunicative mood. Maimie, 
however, was in high spirits, and talked and laughed incessantly, 
with the air of one who has found life all roses, and has never 
yet experienced the fact that roses possess thorns. 
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“You are awfully solemn to-night, Syd,’ she remarked, 
presently. ‘“ More solemn than usual, even. Rome seems to 
have that effect on you.” 

Philip Dalton ‘looked up from his chicken and salad, that 
almost inevitable “ plat” in the menu of an Italian fable a’hédte, 
and shot a scrutinizing glance at his friend's wife. Was she 
“drawing” him, he wondered, or had her words no special 
significance? With Maimie Graham somehow one could never 


be sure. 
“This ‘scirocco’ is enough to make the liveliest chap 
solemn,” replied Sydney, gloomily. “Anyhow, you are talking 


for two, Maimie.” 

“Your silence always has that effect on me, dear boy,” she 
retorted. “But why don't you open your letters? I brought 
them down on purpose for you to amuse me with during the 
courses, and I am sure Major Dalton won’t object.” 

Sydney selected a letter from those which lay beside his 
plate and began to read it, and as he read his face changed. 

“Do you remember young Darrell, Maimie?” he asked, 
suddenly. “The young fellow we met at the Curzons two 
years ago?” 

“Oh, very well,” returned Maimie. “Played golf awfully 
well, was not that the man? and you and he were inseparable 
all the time we were there.” 

“ His uncle is dead and he has come in for the property, and 
he writes to offer me the living of Westwood, eight hundred a 
year and a charming old house, so he says.” 

The colour rushed to Mrs. Graham’s cheeks, and Philip 
Dalton uttered a half-stifled exclamation. The studied care- 
lessness of Sydney’s tone had not deceived his keen ears, and 
he waited with intense interest for the evolution of the 
situation. 

“Oh, Sydney,” exclaimed his wife, breathlessly, “ what— 
what a chance—eight hundred a year! why it will be a fortune 
after what we have been accustomed to. You had better write 
to him at once, had you not ?” 

There was no elation in the young clergyman’s face as he 


rose and pushed aside his chair. 

“There is no immediate hurry,” he said, slowly ; “ Darrell 
will understand that my answer must be delayed, being in 
Italy. Besides, I must have a night to consider it in. ‘ The 
night brings counsel, that is one of your pet proverbs,” he 
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added, with a somewhat forced laugh. ‘Come and have a 
smoke, Dalton.” 

Maimie shot a sudden glance at him. “Why not let us 
discuss it all together?” she said, quickly. And then, as her 
husband remained silent, she added, with a return to her usual 
light manner: “Oh, well, you may as well have it out first, you 
two. I know what Major Dalton will say, but-——” 

“That is more than I know myself,” interposed Philip 
Dalton, hastily. “The case is not one for my decision. It is 
Sydney upon whom the sole responsibility rests.” 

“Oh, come along,” exclaimed Sydney, irritably, and with a 
little shrug of her shoulders, Maimie watched the two men 
leave the room. 

“Let us take a stroll,” said Sydney, “the smoke-room is sure 
to be full, and—and I want your advice.” 

His friend turned and faced him. 

“]T wonder if you do really, old chap, or whether it is only 
my agreement that you want? My experience is that one’s 
advice is taken and acted upon only when it chances to be in 
complete accordance with the asker’s preconceived ideas. What 
are you going to do about this living ?” 

“Heaven knows!” returned Sydney, petulantly. “I wish 
I did.” There was a brief silence, while they lit their cigars and 
turned their steps in the direction of the Via Babuino, a silence 
which was presently broken by Sydney. 

“When I was at St. Peter’s this afternoon,’ he began some- 
what hesitatingly, “ 1—er—well, I was thinking things over, 
don’t you know, and as I was coming away I said a prayer at 
the ‘Confession’ that I might see my way a little clearer, that 
a sign of some kind or other might be given me, for it is a 
complicated situation whichever way you look at it, and—er— 
it seems to me, I don’t know what you think about it, that this 
letter of Darrell’s is the answer to my prayer.” 

Philip Dalton’s keen grey eyes opened to their widest 
extent. This was not at all what he had expected to have been 
the outcome of his friend’s reflections. 

“Ts that how you take it ?” he asked, slowly. 

“Yes,” returned Sydney, his courage growing as he spoke. 
“Here I am with a wife and four children whose welfare I am 
morally bound to consider. I have no private income to speak 
of, and a very poor living as livings go, and now, just when I 
had been worrying myself with doubts and fancies, comes this 
solution. As Maimie said, eight hundred a year will be absolute 
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riches to us, and I—Dalton, old chap, I don’t feel I have any 
right to deprive her of it.” 

“* All these things will I give to Thee, if falling down Thou 
wilt adore me,’” muttered Philip Dalton, half-aloud. And the 
young clergyman’s face flushed crimson. 

“Tell me, Sydney, are your sentiments the same as when we 
discussed this matter a fortnight ago? Do you still feel that 
you are ‘a fraud,’ as you expressed it to me then, or has Rome 
taught you that the Catholic religion is a delusion, and that the 
Anglican Establishment, with its ever-shifting doctrines, is the 
Church founded on a rock? Have you learned to look upon 
your leanings towards the truth as ‘doubts and fancies,’ as you 
called them just now ; are you practically ‘as you were,’ or have 
your views regarding Catholicity undergone any alteration 
during the past two weeks? Tell me straight, Sydney.” 

The moonlight fell upon Sydney Graham's boyish, irresolute 
features as he paused in his walk, and looked pathetically at 
his friend. 

“I—I feel just as worried and upset as I did then,” he said, 
passionately, “and I know the religion to which I belong is a 
mass of inconsistencies, and if I had no one but myself to 
think of I would refuse Darrell’s offer and cut the whole show, 
in fact, but, Dalton, you can’¢ understand, you are such a strong 
chap yourself, and—there is Maimie, you see——” His voice 
faltered, and he broke off abruptly. 

“T see,” replied the soldier. “God help you, Graham.” 

With one accord they silently retraced their steps, each 
engrossed in his own thoughts, but as they reached the hotel 
Sydney spoke again. 

“You won't let this—this decision of mine make any differ- 
ence to us, Dalton? You won't,” with a feeble attempt at a 
laugh, “chuck me altogether?” 

“Not I,” returned Philip, quickly. “I am not the keeper of 
your conscience. I have told you what I think about it all, but 
you must shape your own life as you will. As I told you the 
other day, when you want my help you will know where to find it.” 

“Thanks, old man,” was the fervent rejoinder. And then, 
as they entered the Angleterre, he added, hastily: “ After all, 
you know—you acknowledged it yourself—I am not absolutely 
convinced of the truth of Catholicity.” 

“I hope to Heaven you are not /” said Major Dalton. 

And with a hasty “Good-night” he left him. 

GRACE V. CHRISTMAS. 
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The Good Faith of [lr. Walter Walsh. 
II. 
ALTHOUGH the subject hardly deserves so much attention, we 
are tempted to add a few words to the note which we devoted 
last month to Mr. Walsh’s ideas of honest quotation. We sent 
a copy of ‘the note referred to to Messrs. James Nisbet and 
Co., the publishers whose names stand on the title-page of 
Mr. Walsh's book, suggesting that Messrs. Nisbet would no 
doubt think it desirable that the author should modify the 
passage in question in any future edition. In their courteous 
reply Messrs. Nisbet informed us that for some time they had 
ceased to be the publishers of The Romeward Movement, adding 
however, that in their opinion, the statement contained in the 
book certainly required explanation, and enclosing Mr. Walsh’s 
address. We accordingly despatched a copy of the note to 
Mr. Walsh himself, and in due time received a reply for insertion 
in THE MontTH. Though THE MONTI is not a newspaper 
and does not undertake to insert letters from correspondents, 
we think that our readers may like to know the answer which 
Mr. Walsh has to make to the very serious charge of dishonesty 
contained in the “Flotsam” of our last number. As a study 
as edifying, 





in psychology the explanation is as interesting and 
as the original offence. 

It will perhaps be well to remind our readers that the 
discussion turns upon a quotation from Newman, which in 
Mr. Walsh’s book stands printed in this form: 


I perfectly agree with you in thinking that the movement of 1833 
is not over in this country, whatever be the state of Oxford itself; also 
I think it is for the interest of Catholicism that individuals should not 
join us, but remain to leaven the mass. I mean that THEY WILL DO 
MORE FOR Us BY REMAINING WHERE THEY ARE THAN 
BY COMING OVER, but then they have individual souls, and with 
what heart can I do anything to induce them to preach to others, if 
they themselves thereby become castaways. 
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The letter which Mr. Walsh now sends us runs as follows: 


To the Editor of “ The Month.” 

Sir,—I was very much surprised, on reading the article in your 
April number, with the above-named title, to find myself charged with 
misrepresenting the late Cardinal Newman, I must certainly plead 
“Not guilty.” At the time I wrote the page of my story of the 
Romeward Movement which you criticize I felt sure that I had quoted 
sufficient of Dr. Newman’s letter to guard my readers from supposing 
that he, in that document, expressed approval of the conduct of those 
who avowedly stayed in communion with the Church of England for 
the purpose of aiding the Church of Rome more effectively. To 
make my meaning clearer I must again quote the passage of Newman’s 
letter which has raised the present discussion. 

“T perfectly agree with you,” he wrote to De Lisle, 
that the Movement of 1833 is not over in the country, whatever be the 
state of Oxford itself; also I think it for the z#/eres¢t of Catholicism that 
individuals should not join us, but should remain to leaven the mass. 
I mean that they will do more for us by remaining where they are than 
by coming over, dut then they have individual souls, and with what heart 
can I do anything to induce them to preach to others, if they themselves 
thereby hecome castaways.” 

Now, if in my quotation from this letter I had stopped at the 
words, “by coming over,” I should justly have been open to the charge 
of misrepresentation brought against me. But I did not stop there, 
for I gave also the immediate context which I have now underlined, 
and this was alone sufficient to show that Newman did not express 
approval of the conduct of these Oxford gentlemen, but rather dis- 
approved of it. It was not necessary to quote more of the letter to 


“ 


in thinking 


make this point clear to my readers. 

But this was only a detail of De Lisle’s main scheme, of which, as 
a whole, Newman heartily approved, for we find him again writing to 
De Lisle, on July 4, 1857—three days after writing the above-cited 
letter—“ I will soon begin by giving you a Mass once a week for your 
intention.” This refers to De Lisle’s intention to help on the formation 
of the now well-known Association for the Promotion of the Unity of 
Christendom, whose members, at their inaugural meeting in the same 
month, passed six resolutions which they forwarded to the Pope, the 
second of which was that—* They determine never to rest until they 
have done everything possible to reunite the said two Churches | English 
and Roman], and to restore the authority of the Holy See in England.” 
Of that scheme, as a whole, Newman, I believe, heartily approved. 

I was, therefore, fully justified in adding, after the quotation to 
which you refer, these words :—‘‘ Thus encouraged, with the approval 
of the Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda and Dr. Newman, the con- 
spirators held a meeting in London on July 4, 1857, at which they 
passed the following six resolutions.” The word “approval” here 
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manifestly applies to the holding of a meeting for the purpose indicated, 
and of the main “intention” of De Lisle, and not to the details of the 
scheme he had in hand. 

You will observe that Ido not deny the main contention of the 
article in THe Monrn, that, in the letter in question, Newman 
expressed dissent from conduct which he admitted would benefit the 
Church of Rome, as it undoubtedly does, since the work of the 
Ritualists has done more to help on the cause of that communion in 
England than anything else. I had, and still have, no wish to misrepre- 
sent Newman; and I now contend that even the article in your 
magazine proves my innocence of the charge brought against me. 

Your obedient servant, 
WALTER WALSH. 


Upon this letter we have three remarks to make. First, it is 
evident that Mr.Walsh did ot “quote sufficient of Dr. Newman’s 
letter to guard his readers from supposing that he,” &c. &c.,— in 
plain words, to guard his readers from supposing that Newman 
was directly recommending dishonesty. The Rev. Mr. Alcock’s 
epistle to the Jamaican newspaper, which first drew our 
attention to this matter, accurately reflects the impression 
made not only upon him, but the impression which must 
inevitably be made upon every plain man, by Mr. Walsh's italics 
and capitals. The meaning conveyed to Mr. Alcock was that 
Newman recommended clergymen “to continue receiving the 
pay of the Anglican Church while secretly trying to smash it.” 
And he adds, thereupon, “So much for Newman’s ideas of being 
honest and straightforward. Of course, he never thought this 
private letter would come before a Protestant public.” 

And now, being confronted with this definite instance of the 
unfavourable interpretation put upon his words, not by a 
Catholic, but by one of those “loyal Churchmen” whom he 
is addressing, what does Mr. Walsh do? He expresses no word 
of regret, he ignores the request that the passage be excised or 
modified in a future edition, he carefully avoids all reference to 
the mendacious italics and capitals, but he handsomely repeats 
his assurance that he had and still has no wish to misrepresent 
Newman. It is this sort of thing which leads us to regard 
Mr. Walsh as a past master in a peculiarly nauseous form of 
insincerity, an insincerity which insinuates all the evil that it 
dares, while affecting the airs of a certain blunt and straight- 
forward donhomte. 

Secondly, Mr. Walsh offers his comments on “the passage 
of Newman's letter which has raised the present discussion.” 
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We venture to remark that it is not the passage of Newman's 
letter, but the manner of quoting that passage which has raised 
the present discussion. Mr. Walsh, by his own avowal, knew all 
the while that Néwman strongly disapproved of the idea that 
clergymen convinced of the truth of Catholicism should remain 
where they were to leaven the mass, but he quoted certain words 
of Newman’s in such a way as to give an exactly opposite 
impression. First he omitted all reference to the early part of the 
letter where Newman explains his attitude without the slightest 
ambiguity. Secondly, he printed the whole clause in italics and 
thus hid the emphasis which Newman, by underlining the 
single word zuterest, gave to his conviction that interest and 
duty were here in conflict. Thirdly, by the use of large capitals, 
Mr. Walsh mendaciously conveyed that the main point of 
Newman’s letter was contained in the words: “ THEY WILL DO 
MORE FOR US BY REMAINING WHERE THEY ARE THAN BY 
COMING OVER.” Fourthly, Mr. Walsh went on immediately 
afterwards to speak of Newman's “approval,” and the encourage- 
ment given to the “conspirators,” an approval which the reader 
naturally refers to the scheme of remaining where they were. 
However, by way of salving his conscience, our honest witness 
retained Newman’s clause “but then they have individual souls,” 
&c., knowing full well that coming after the capitals and 
without indication of the purport of the early part of the letter 
the drift of these words will either pass unremarked or be mis- 
understood. 

Lastly, Mr. Walsh’s final paragraph suggests that he has 
strangely misconceived the nature of the charge made in our 
last number. It never entered into our head to suppose that 
Mr. Walsh de/zeved that Newman recommended Anglicans to 
stop where they were. It is very generous of Mr. Walsh to say 
that he agrees with our interpretation of Newman’s letter, but 
this really was not what we were asking for. No child of ten 
years old—and Mr. Walsh is not a child of ten years old—who 
read the document could fail to understand its purport. Our 
accusation, which remains unmodified after the reply printed 
above, is simply this, that Mr. Walsh, knowing well that 
Newman discouraged any such dissimulation, used language 
which inevitably conveyed to his readers the exact contrary. 
What Mr. Walsh may have intended to convey we know not; 
we are only concerned here with what he did. 


H. T. 
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Reviews. 
—~— 
I1.—THE WESTMINSTER LECTURES.! 

WITH the lectures on “ The Existence of God,” by Mer. Canon 
Moyes, and on “The Witness of the Gospels,” by Mgr. A. S. 
Barnes, the series delivered in 1905 is now complete in published 
form, those which had previously appeared being “ Modern 
Freethought,” by Father J. Gerard, S.J.; “The Immortality of 
the Soul,” by Dr. Aveling; “The Freedom of the Will,” by 
Father A. B. Sharpe; and “The Resurrection of Christ,” by 
Dr. Gideon Marsh. 

The late appearance of the two last comers is due to the 
fact that as, they were not prepared for delivery in written form, 
they have had now to be put together from recollection of 
what was actually said on the platform, and those who were 
present in the lecture-hall will therefore find a good deal of 
variation from what they may remember of the spoken word. 
Mgr. Moyes, having to deal with a question which is as old as 
human thought, and upon which no advance of modern science 
has thrown, or can possibly throw, any new light, necessarily 
reproduces the arguments of the schoolmen and other old- 
fashioned philosophers, to which however he gives actuality 
and point by the fresh and lucid guise in which he presents 
them. He likewise incorporates in his lecture, as printed, 
answers to the objections brought at its conclusion when 
delivered. On one point only have we a criticism to offer. 
The evolutionary theory which is incidentally described, though 
apparently meant to represent Darwinism, is not Darwinism 
but Lamarckism. 

The line of argument taken by Mgr. Barnes is particularly 
fresh and interesting. Although, as he says, the theories of the 
“ Higher Critics” are largely vitiated by the erroneous assump- 
tion with which they start—of which he gives an excellent 
sketch—we should not be afraid of genuine and legitimate 

1 Westminster Lectures, Edited by Rev. Francis Aveling, D.D. Edinburgh and 


London: Sands and Co. Price 6d. each net. 
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criticism applied to the Gospels, but shall find, on the contrary, 
that the result is to strengthen the orthodox position. 

To illustrate this contention he examines in some detail the 
Gospel of St. Luke, who avowedly depended for his materials 
upon the work of eye-witnesses of the facts related, and 
endeavours to determine the various sources upon which the 
Evangelist has drawn. Of these he distinguishes five—all of 
which would strikingly confirm the authenticity of his narrative. 
We will not say, and Mgr. Barnes would not expect it, that 
he has proved his points to demonstration, but undoubtedly he 
has suggested a line of criticism which promises to shed much 
light on the problems which exercise so many minds, and to 
justify the conclusion which he thus states : 

The latest results of critical science tend more and more “ back 
towards tradition,” and in not a few cases, where they differ from what 
has been traditionally received, they will be found to strengthen rather 
than to weaken the traditional and Catholic position. 

Like most of the other lecturers, Mgr. Barnes appends the 
objections brought at the close of the lecture, with his replies. 
He adds a useful list of “ Books recommended” to such as 
desire to pursue the subject for themselves. 


” 





IN QUEST OF TRUTH. 


This tale essays to tread the path of Valerius, Quo Vadis, or 
Fabiola, and to portray the condition of imperial Rome, with 
special reference to that of the nascent Christian Church. The 
picture drawn by our author is a shocking one. According to 
him, the City of the Czsars was as lawless as a mining camp 
in the far West, violence and homicide being freely perpetrated, 
not only by the potentate who for the time wore the purple, but 
by private individuals, without any interference of authority or 
questions asked. Such an account of the capital of the world 
under the Flavian dynasty will doubtless startle many who will 
ask for evidence of such knowledge of the period described as 
shall inspire confidence in the author. Such evidence will not, 
we fear, be discovered. The writer, indeed, seems to have 
embarked light-heartedly on a task the gravity of which he did 
not realize, and one demanding scholarly qualifications which 
his work does not exhibit. He appears, while taking some 


1 Jn Quest of Truth; Glimpses of Roman Scenes during the Reign of the 
Emperor Domitian. By Robert Muenchgesang. With an Appendix explanatory 
of foreign expressions and historical names. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder. 1905. 
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pains to collect the broader facts of history, to fill in the 
details at his own discretion. To take one or two samples. 
It is, for instance, rather disquieting to find him at the 
outset speaking of the “decanters” on the dining-table of a 
Roman senator. Again, a slave is despatched by his mistress 
on a three days’ journey to Salernum, and is given for his 
travelling expenses the sum of “four sestertiz,’ which is 
apparently taken to be something considerable, and making 
him worth robbing. As a matter of fact, four sestertzi, at this 
period, represented about sevenpence of our money. More 
unpardonable is the introduction in the catacombs of the well- 
known lines of Pope Damasus, who lived three centuries later, 
regarding his reluctance to desecrate the place by his own 
sepulture; and matters are certainly not mended by ascribing 
the inscription to another contemporary, but purely imaginary, 
Damasus. 

The Appendix “explanatory of foreign expressions,” is in 
fact concerned with Latin terms and phrases which occur in the 
text, and is full of curiosities. Thus, of Pompey’s bust “in the 
Forum,” we are informed, “ Here Czsar was assassinated ;” and 
under the heading “ Christians,” we should be curious to know 
the meaning of the following : 

Expressions as the following were bywords, ‘Non pluit Deus, duc 
ad Christianos !’ 

As to proper names there is a remarkable diversity of practice 
—thus we find “ Herodotus” and “ Herodot,” “ Epictetus” and 
“ Epictet,” “Suetonius” and “ Sueton.” 

The character given of Domitian will likewise be a surprise 
to many, being exceedingly favourable. We hear nothing of 
his pastime of killing flies with a poisoned bodkin: we are told 
that “no persecution on a larger scale happened under his 
rule:” and although Tacitus figures largely in the tale, a 
somewhat full description of the Emperor’s person says nothing 
of the historian’s observation that nature had made his face so 
red as to fortify it against the possibility of blushing. 





3.—THE EXPIATION OF THE LADY ANNE.! 

This story opens with a vision of the future, had by the 
heroine in Charing Cross Station; then follow various appari- 
tions of persons long departed; and a wing in an ancient 

1 The Expiation of the Lady Anne. By Letitia Selwyn Oliver. London: 
Henry J. Drane. 257 pp. Six shillings. 
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mansion is possessed by an evil spirit, the guardian of an 
ancestral curse. From this it might be assumed that the reader 
should prepare for a tale in the old ghastly style, something like 
the Mysteries of Udolpho, or the Castle Spectre. But Miss 
Oliver has cleverly contrived to interweave with such exhibitions 
af the preternatural a perfectly natural story which runs its 
course practically unaffected by ghost and goblin, these serving 
rather as a background to throw into relief the mysteries of 
human life, after the manner of a Greek choral chant. It is 
rather remarkable to observe how simply and naively the 
marvellous is taken for granted, and, being so taken, loses its 
supposed incongruity in fiction, and falls almost naturally into 
its place. 

As for the merely human tale, which, as has been said, might 
be told apart from its lurid accompaniments, it would not be 
fair to give any hint of its purport, for that would be unjustifi- 
ably to derogate from its interest. We will only say that for 
ourselves we have read it with pleasure, and can commend it to 
our readers. 

One criticism we have to make. There appears amongst the 
characters an “Earl of Camperdown.” Miss Oliver has appar- 
ently overlooked the fact that there is an actual earl bearing this 
title. 


4.—OUT OF DUE TIME. 
The literary philosopher of the future will be disposed to 


detect a subtle law by which powerful novels with a religious 
purpose are assigned to ladies whose married name is Ward. 
That before us need fear no comparison with Rodert Elsmere, or 
Helbeck of Bannisdale, wide apart as is its standpoint from that 
adopted by their author. 

The theme of Mrs. Wilfrid Ward’s story is one with which 
it required no little courage to deal, namely, the attitude of 
intelligent Catholics in face of the intellectual difficulties raised 
around us in the name of science,—in particular those connected 
with the doctrine of evolution and Biblical criticism. The 
central figure is a certain Comte Paul d’Etranges, French on 
his father’s side, English on his mother’s, who, having in early 
youth been an atheist and materialist, has turned to the Church 


1 Out of Due Time: A Novel. By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward, Author of One Poor 
Scruple, and The Light Behind. 6s. London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1906. 
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as the one hope of mankind, but with a burning conviction that 
to fulfil her mission she must move with the times, adopt all 
the conclusions of science, and keep abreast with modern 
thought—especially German thought—discarding the childish 
things of medizvalism, including the traditional theology. The 
Count is a power with the reforming school on the Continent, 
and exercises a wonderful influence upon all who come in 
contact with him. Foremost amongst these is his half-sister, 
Marcelle, who is wholly French, and whose devotion to him is 
surpassed only by her deep religious sense. There is likewise 
an English disciple, George Sutcliffe, who, while heart and soul 
with the Count’s main idea, is prevented by his sobriety of 
mind and independence of character from following his leader 
blindfold. Finally, there is Miss Fairfax, the narrator of the 
history, the bosom friend of Marcelle, who becomes the fascinated 
admirer of the Count, and for a time his affianced bride, as 
Marcelle of George Sutcliffe. 

The weak point of the Count’s position is early indicated by 
a remark of his sister’s : 


The moral side, the affections are not developed ; he holds to all 
that is good, and to the Catholic religion as he imagines it to be, 
mentally, intellectually only. It appears to me that he does not pray, 
he only thinks. . . . Paul is a Catholic in intellect now, or at least, he 
thinks he is, but he has not got the religion that men should die in, the 
religion of the heart. 


In order to propagate the ideas of the Count and his friends, 
an organ is started, Zhe Catholic International Review, with 
Sutcliffe as editor, and it quickly attracts attention, being viewed 
with much suspicion by ecclesiastical superiors and “theologians.” 
Presently, in Sutcliffe’s absence, the Count inserts an article 
at which even his friends are aghast, and which is immediately 
and formally denounced by the ecclesiastical authorities as 
unorthodox. Having a sovereign contempt for the narrow- 
mindedness and bigotry of ecclesiastics at home, d’Etranges 
thereupon appeals to Rome, and thither the whole party 
proceeds to watch the case, the Count being treated, especially 
in France, to a triumphal reception by his admirers in the chief 
cities on his route. 

Arrived in Rome, he finds things very different from what 
he had fancied. He had persuaded himself that all would 
be well: “In England all was petty, narrow, and sectarian ; 
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among the Seven Hills he was to find freedom, breadth, great 
ideas.” Instead of this, he encounters endless delays, constant 
excuses for doing nothing, and what he judges to be mere 
shiftiness and lack of sincerity. Here is undoubtedly the most 
valuable and instructive part of the story, that, in fact, which has 
made it worth telling, and most admirable is the delicacy and 
yet firmness of touch with which a most critical situation is 
portrayed. Sutcliffe sees and realizes what his intense and 
ardent friend does not, that Rome is acting only as she is bound 
to do. Her great concern is the salvation of souls and the 
preservation of Faith. “We must remember that the business 
of the authorities is to preserve revealed truth, not to teach 
history or science.” When questions touching these arise, she 
must take time to see clearly what has really been established 
which can modify the received interpretation of Scripture or 
Tradition, and until such light be granted the received opinions 
are in possession, and cannot be arbitrarily discarded. 


Theological, like civil, law is susceptible of varying interpretations 
but authority cannot set aside theology and supersede it. This is really 
our protection against absolutism. The power which Paul would confer 
on the rulers would be most dangerous. 


Meanwhile, the denounced propositions, being such that as 
crudely stated, they must, if formally judged, be condemned, 
the object of the authorities is to avoid a formal judgment, 
and by saying nothing to gain time and allow things to mature. 
The Count, on the other hand, forces on a definite answer, being 
persuaded that the very existence of the Church depends upon 
a favourable verdict. As Sutcliffe complains : 


While Paul sees nothing but his own science, and expects 
unbounded sympathy for his work in one department, he has not an 
ounce of sympathy for those who have on their backs the whole care of 
the Churches. You would think that nothing else but Scripture critics 
existed in the world. . . . What he wants is a tyrant Pope, who would 
be quite free to obey Paul d’Etranges. 


Then, thanks to the Count’s insistence, the inevitable 
happens: his propositions are condemned. In the bitterness 
of his disillusionment he breaks away from the Church, and 
bids his sister renounce it too, or else renounce him. She, 
with a foresight of what was coming, had already broken 
off her engagement with Sutcliffe, in order that she might be 
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free to watch over her brother, and while absolutely refusing to 
go with him out of the fold, resolves to devote her life to purchase 
his salvation. The Count’s engagement with Miss Fairfax (who 
presently marries Sutcliffe) is, of course, also terminated by his 
revolt, and he goes to far countries a restless wanderer, leaving 
his large properties to his sister’s use, but with a stern pro- 
hibition of any farthing being spent for purposes of religion. 
Here she finds opportunity for the expiatory penance to which 
her life is to be devoted. Living alone in a small chdteau of 
her own, a life of extreme poverty and privation, she spends 
every penny in her control on the objects for which she is 
forbidden to use her brother’s fortune. In the words of the 
faithful servant, who survived her : 


Not one church has suffered, not one lamp of the sanctuary has 
gone out, but for that it needed all our money, everything we had ; the 
piano went once, and ever so many things. The estates are very big, 
and there are many poor chapels in the forests, and in them all, Mass 
is said constantly for the Count. 


And all this devotedness was not in vain, for, although 
Marcelle did not live to see it, her death preluded the wanderer’s 
return. The last we see of him—it is only a glimpse—is in 
the pulpit of the Maria Sopra Minerva, and in the habit of 
St. Dominic. 


5.—ST. ALPHONSUS LIGUORI.' 


Hitherto the best English Life, we believe, of St. Alphonsus 
de Liguori has been that contained in five volumes of the 
Oratorian Series. That, indeed, must in a sense always remain 
the best Life that we could have of him, being a translation of 
the one written by his disciple and constant companion, Father 
Tanoia, and hence the principal source from which all sub- 
sequent biographers must draw. There was room, however, for 
a fuller Life, based not on Tanoia’s record only, but also on 
the valuable collection of the Saint’s Letters which was com- 
pleted some twenty years ago, and incorporated in the Centenary 
edition of his works. It is from these two, and from some 


1 The Life of St. Alphonsus de Liguori, Bishop and Doctor of the Church. 
Written in French, by Austin Berthe, C.SS.R., and edited in English by Harold 
Castle, C.SS.R., M.A. Two volumes. Dublin: James Duffy, 1905 
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subsidiary sources, that the present Life has been composed by 
Pére Berthe, and his English confrére, Father Castle. Perhaps 
we may regret that a somewhat more complete frame to the 
portrait has not been wrought out of the materials of the 
contemporary history, but the writers have given us a lifelike 
presentation of St. Alphonsus, the chief thing we required, and 
in a style of narration which easily sustains the reader’s interest. 
And the English editor has set his personal stamp on his edition, 
in the epilogue varying almost altogether from his original, and 
in other parts making changes or adding notes such as testify 
becomingly to the independence of his judgment. 

The life of St. Alphonsus was cast in, indeed was almost 
commensurate with, the eighteenth century. But allowance made 
for a few points of variance, he comes so close to us that we can 
count him as almost a saint of our own times, and interpret to 
ourselves his personality with proportionate ease. To set down 
a string of phrases, is not to place the man before a reader's 
eyes, otherwise we might insist on his spirit of prayer and 
mortification, and his spirit of poverty ; his exquisite delicacy 
of conscience, all the more remarkable because of the scandal 
his opponents professed to take at the laxity of his moral 
teaching ; his sweetness of disposition which won the hearts of 
all who knew him, and drew acknowledgments even from those 
who were in resolute opposition to his plans; his indomitable 
perseverance in prosecuting his good works in the face of 
appalling obstacles, and, at the same time, his equally remark- 
able patience under trials and crosses. Still, these are his 
distinctive virtues which he practised in a heroic degree, with 
what individuality of tone and manner many a striking example 
in this biography shows. Take, for instance, the following, 
which indeed describes the poverty not of the Saint himself 
only, but of his community as well, but which enables us to 
picture to ourselves the life he was leading. 


(At Iliceto, in 1746) we used to eat [writes one of his companions} 
bread as black as coal, made of rye mixed with flour and bran, and 
often enough even that was not to be had . . . meat we never saw. 
At most the soup sometimes contained a little lard or a piece of an ox 
which had expired of exhaustion. On such days as these we thought 
we were having a banquet. . . . The little wine given us was so bad 
that instead of strengthening the digestion it weakened it. We were 
short of linen. . . . Bits of rag served us for handkerchiefs. Our 
blankets were almost transparent from use. . . . Our windows were 
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filled not with glass but with an oiled paper which let in only a little 
light. . . . We suffered terribly from the cold, which used to freeze the 
water in our cells, and I remember our Father Alphonsus, who was 
writing his A/ora/ Theology at the time, used to warm his numbed hands 
by putting them on a heated iron at his table. He never went near the 
fire, on the plea that the heat did not agree with him. 


These were the sort of surroundings in the midst of which 
he lived and carried on his works of zeal in the earlier part of 
his religious life. In 1768 to his many trials was added 
that of bodily affliction. Rheumatic pains beginning with 
sciatica spread upwards to the spine, and thence throughout the 
body. His neck became bent forwards till his head pressed 
heavily on his chest, and created a wound there. The agony 
was acute, yet it was in this crippled and suffering condition that 
he had to drag through the remaining nineteen years of his life, 
unable to walk or to be moved about save with the aid of 
others, and yet in the midst of it all his patience and serenity 
drew the admiration of all who saw him. 

But tried and afflicted as the Saint was in these respects, 
still heavier was the trial caused to his burning love and 
sensitive nature by the opposition which he had habitually to 
encounter in his works of zeal. That a few men should band 
together under the vows of religion, and should labour in 
poverty as missionaries to the otherwise abandoned poor of the 
country districts, might seem to be an enterprize sufficiently 
inoffensive to be overlooked if not welcomed by the influential 
in Church and State. But the work of the Fathers in the pulpit 
and the confessional necessarily brought them into conflict 
with the Jansenism which was then in vogue, and was repelling 
the people from the practice of piety by the over-rigorous 
conditions on which alone it would grant admission to the 
sacraments. And in banding themselves together as a 
Religious Congregation under the approval of the Holy See, 
these Redemptorist missionaries fell foul of the Regalism which 
then infected the Court of Naples along with the other Bourbon 
Courts. It was this Regalism which in the third quarter of the 
century laboured so successfully for the destruction of the 
Society of Jesus, and it was a leading feature in its policy to 
destroy or restrict the other Religious Orders as well, whilst it 
had quite a fanatical horror of vows of religion. St. Alphonsus 
had obtained Papal approval for his Institute and its Rule from 
Benedict XIV. in 1752, but whereas all along their consequent 
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relations with the Government of Naples were precarious, in 1780, 
through a manceuvre in the Neapolitan Court in which two of his 
subjects played an unworthy part, a Regolamento was issued 
which placed the Saint and his followers between the hammer and 
the anvil, the King threatening to disperse them if they did not 
obey the Regolamento, and the Holy See threatening to suppress 
them if they did. The result was that, largely owing to the 
course taken by some inconsiderate, if not uncharitable, Fathers 
in the Pontifical States, the Saint during the last years of his 
life found himself suspected of disloyalty to the Holy See, and 
cut off from the Congregation it had been the cherished work 
of his life to establish. It is a strange history on which 
FF. Berthe and Castle throw some further light than we have 
had hitherto. The Saint may have erred by one or two ill-advised 
acts, which are not unintelligible when we bear in mind that he 
was then eighty-four years of age, and completely dependent 
on others owing to the afflictions described, to which by then a 
partial blindness was added. But crushing as the trial was 
to him, it only served to burnish more brightly the heroic 
courage and loyalty of the Saint, as all must feel who read the 
sad but touching history of the last seven years of his life. 
Perhaps one point in the Life should not be passed over in 
THE MONTH’S notice of it. In 1777, as indeed on previous 
occasions, the Royal Procurator of Naples had recommended 
the suppression of the young Congregation, among other reasons 
because it was but a recrudescence of Jesuitism. St. Alphonsus 
combated this allegation, and emphasized the points of difference 
between him and the Jesuits, in his endeavours to vindicate the 
cause of his Congregation, and get permission for its existence 
from the Court of Naples. The biographers plead somewhat 
timidly that he was justified in taking this course, as the Jesuits, 
being then suppressed, could not have profited by his volunteer- 
ing a defence of their doctrine and methods at the sacrifice of 
the very existence of his own Institute. We quite agree with 
the authors that in acting thus St. Alphonsus took a perfectly 
proper, and ‘indeed the only reasonable course. Nor are the 
Jesuits, when they think of him, likely to forget how warmly 
and courageously he spoke on their behalf, at times when his 
words must have been very welcome to the unfortunate victims. 
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6.—LEX CREDENDIL! 


A note in the Dazly Chronicle of a few weeks back makes 
the following announcement : 


Considerable interest attaches to Father Tyrrell’s new book which 
Messrs. Longmans are about to publish. It is a sequel to his Lex 
Orandi, which was criticized from the Roman Catholic standpoint as 
not being orthodox. Now comes his reply, that of a Roman Catholic 
priest who is no longer a Jesuit. Father Tyrrell is regarded as one of 
the ablest writers in the English Roman Catholic Church. 


We are fully agreed that much interest attaches to Father 
Tyrrell’s new and happily-named volume now before us, but 
it is not quite interest of the kind which the paragraph just 
quoted seems to anticipate. To regard Father Tyrrell’s new 
volume as a reply to criticisms directed against Ler Orandt, 
would certainly give a misleading impression of the book as 
a whole. But the two works are closely connected. The one 
is the complement and, to a large extent, the elucidation of the 
other. The qualities which have been admired in the first are 
not lacking in its successor; and the critics who have felt 
uneasy at the “pragmatic” trend of Lex Orandi and the 
occasional elusiveness of its teaching, will probably not be 
entirely reassured by the explanations vouchsafed in the book 
before us. Let us say, however, once for all, that if anyone 
takes up Lex Credendi in the anticipation of finding an angry 
diatribe against benighted theological dogmatism or passages 
of cutting invective aimed at hostile critics, such a reader will be 
greatly disappointed. Even if Father Tyrrell were provoked to 
violence, there is a certain vulgarity about such methods which 
we venture to say that his refined taste would never approve. 
He might wield a rapier, but surely not a shillelagh. In point 
of fact, however, the note of controversy is almost entirely 
absent from the pages before us. The connection of the volume 
with Lex Orandi is pointed out in the Preface and in a few 
pages which have been added to the book apres coup by way of 
epilogue, but the body of the work is occupied with two very 
beautiful dissertations entitled respectively the “ Spirit of Christ,” 
and the “Prayer of Christ.” The second and longer of these 
divisions is nothing more nor less than a commentary, devotional 


' Lex Credendi: a Sequel to Lex Orandi. By George Tyrrell, author of Nova e¢ 
Vetera, &c. London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1906. 
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in the best sense of the word, upon the petitions of the “Our 
Father.” Even those who may feel a little out of their depth 
in some of the more transcendental passages of the volume, 
will find here a renewal of the simple charm which has won so 
many enthusiastic admirers for the writer's earliest work, given 
to the world in Nova et Vetera and Hard Sayings. Could 
anything be more admirably worded than the following passage ? 


The union of wills through love is a mutual relation. An unreturned 
love on either side is not enough. If the outstretched hand is not 
grasped there is no bond between soul and soul. It needs a free act 
on the part both of the offender and of the offended to bridge over the 
breach ; on the part of the former, repentance; on the part of the 
latter, forgiveness. Forgiveness, however, is a duty in the same sense 
in which love—the first and great commandment—is a duty; and 
therefore the offender has a right to our forgiveness, as he has to our 
love. To refuse forgiveness is an offence against the offender and 
against God; one that shuts us out from the Communion of Saints 
till we ourselves repent and learn to win mercy by mercy. 

Sin is the violation, forgiveness the restoration, of that will-union 
with God and His saints in which the spirit-life consists—of that union 
which is symbolized and cemented by those sacramental acts in which 
we receive and are received by the mystical Christ ; in which we profess 
to be, and are acknowledged as, sons of God, members of a divine 
organism. 

In conclusion, while we do not necessarily identify ourselves 
with the writer’s theological speculations, often vaguely outlined 
rather than plainly expressed, and consequently liable to be 
interpreted in very diverse senses according to the preconceived 
ideas of his critics, we find this volume an altogether worthy 
continuation of previous work published with full theological 
censorship and ecclesiastical sanction. Father Tyrrell looks 
forwards rather than backwards. He writes for the coming 
generation, whose minds can hardly fail to be storm-tossed by 
the daring theological discussions that now surround us on every 
side, rather than for the faithful of earlier days reposing securely 
in Peter’s bark during a time of favouring breezes and unruffled 
waters. But of his zeal for what is highest and what is truest 
we have no doubt. His book, we are satisfied, is calculated to 
do far more good than harm, and in wishing that it may meet 
with the appreciation it deserves, we are happy in the knowledge 
that any success the work may achieve will assuredly not be 
a succes de scandale. 
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7.—ABBOT CABROL’S ARCHAOLOGICAL DICTIONARY.! 


The seventh and eighth fascicules of Abbot Cabrol’s 
Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie seem to us 
even to surpass in varied interest any of the instalments which 
have preceded them. Certainly there are no signs of any falling 
off in the industry expended upon this remarkable work of refer- 
ence. We only regret that the pressure upon our space is such 
that we cannot give to the contents in detail the attention which 
they deserve. One of the most interesting sections is Dom H. 
Leclercq’s elaborate dissertation on the Amge/s, admirably illus- 
trated from very varied sources. Naturally the archzological 
and artistic side of the subject receives most attention, but the 
question of cultus is not excluded, and we note that M. l’Abbé 
Turmel’s somewhat misleading pronouncements upon this 
subject are, no doubt designedly, passed over in the biblio- 
graphy. There is a long and useful article upon the ancient 
Christian symbol of the anchor from the competent pen of 
J. P. Kirsch, and the contributions of Dom Leclercq on 
Anatomie (skeleton), Anneaux, Ane, and Amulettes, are also of 
exceptional interest. In this section of the alphabet liturgical 
terms abound, especially in connection with the oriental rites, 
and we have an immense mass of condensed information on 
Anabathmot, Anamnesis, Anaphora, this last by Abbot Cabrol, 
the Editor, Anthem (by H. Leclercq), Antiphon, &c., which it 
would be difficult to find in so handy a form in any other work 
which is known to us. There is also a long archzological 
and historical article on Axttoch, and a number of minor 
liturgical details are dealt with, ¢,g., the festival of the Anmuncia- 
tion, and the Announcement of feasts on the day of the Epiphany. 
We may finally draw attention to a very thorough discussion 
of the devotion of the Ange/us, though Father Esser’s articles 
on this subject in the Historisches Jahrbuch seem hardly to have 
been consulted, and the writer’s name is misspelt in the biblio- 
graphy. Most of the articles which have appeared in our own 
columns have been duly mentioned and utilized, but the last of 
the series, published in January, 1904, seems to have escaped 
notice. 


1 Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie. Fascicules V11. and VIII. 
Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1906. 
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8.—URBAN VIII.! 


This essay does credit both to its writer and to the University 
which has trained him. True, there is nothing prodigious in 
the research, nothing extraordinary in the presentment or style. 
But a difficult and most intricate period, on which information 
was not easy to gather, has been ably described, and in his 
judgments on men and matters Mr. Weech shows both 
independence of mind and power of thought. To give some 
idea of the number of dramatis persone who figure on his stage, 
and of the size of the problems which come up for discussion in 
this world-wide drama, we may mention that English affairs, the 
Spanish and French matches, the missions of Panzani, Conn, 
Rosetti, each of which would comfortably fill a volume, take 
altogether only six or seven of Mr. Weech’s pages. Packed 
however, though they are with names, and rapidly as events 
succeed each other, the story flows on calmly and the interest 
is well maintained. This being fully conceded, we nevertheless 
cannot but think that the same amount of good work applied 
to a smaller subject—say to one of the missions just mentioned— 
would have produced historical results of greater value. 

Mr. Weech, though he has no divine gift of sympathy with 
nations or with religions other than his own, is never banal in 
his criticisms ; on the contrary, he is capable of admiring the 
subject of which he writes and of producing respect for it in his 
readers, 


9.—RELIGION IN EVOLUTION.” 


The four chapters of which Religion in Evolution is made 
up, were originally delivered as four lectures in the vacation 
time for Biblical study at Cambridge. They may be described 
as studies in a philosophy which is somewhat in vogue just 
now, the Philosophy of Experience. They are also apologetic, 
being intended as a contribution towards the justification of 


} Urban Vill. Being the Lothian Prize Essay for 1903. By William Nassau 
Weech, B.A. London: Constable, 120 pp. 1905. 

2 Religion in Evolution. By F. B. Jevons, Litt.D. London: Methuen 
and Co. 
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religious belief as against a particular class of objections. The 
author does not put his thoughts very clearly, and the mass of 
readers will miss them altogether. Nor is it easy to indicate 
the character of his argument, but it appears to move on lines 
like the following. The Science of Religion, which professes 
to trace back the origin of religious belief to its ultimate 
elements in fear and belief in magic, though interesting and 
valuable in itself, may be disregarded when the inquiry is as 
to the validity of this belief. For the Science of Religion 
deals with the abstract not the concrete, in other words, takes 
its conception of religious belief not from that direct interior 
experience which brings the mind in contact with the thing 
itself, but from certain external phenomena which are indeed 
its outgrowth, but are also the outgrowth of roots altogether 
diverse. It is to the failure to observe this that the disposition 
to eliminate Free Will and the existence of God from among the 
essentials of religious belief, is due. As soon as one goes for one’s 
conception to interior personal experience, it becomes manifest 
that these two elements are essential; for by religious belief 
is meant experience of God as a Being with whom one 
can live in the communion of a free spirit. Is, then, the will 
free, and does God exist? The author says, Yes, and that our 
justification for asserting the truth of both these propositions 
is experience, but not the experience of the individual, for there 
may be in individuals declension from the normal state in 
regard to religious belief as in regard to the perception of colour 
or sound. We agree with him here as regards Free Will, but 
as regards the existence of God, we cannot but feel that it is 
necessary to speak more carefully. Let it be granted that, if 
one does but make the venture, believe, and live the life of love 
to which faith gives the entrance, all things else fall into their 
right place and the mind can rest satisfied; but it does not 
follow, as Dr. Jevons assumes, that this belief in the divine 
existence is a direct intuition, and not the conclusion of an 
inference. For our own part, though attaching great importance 
to what is called experience as the foundation of belief, we hold 
that a just analysis will reveal that the belief which seems so 
intuitive is in reality the outcome of an argument from causation 
unconsciously but no less really and spontaneously drawn 
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10.—CATHOLIC HYMNS.! 


The former of these works, in its first edition, was reviewed 
in THE MONTH and highly recommended. It has been con- 
siderably enlarged, many new settings having been added. 
These show musicianship on the part of their authors, but some 
of them are lacking in the qualities that win popularity. It is, 
of course, true that many of the hymns highly popular in our 
churches are of no great value from a musical point of view, 
and some of these are omitted in the first of the works under 
notice. On the other hand, Dr. Tozer includes them in the 
Catholic Church Hymnal. As he says in his Preface : 


This book is an earnest endeavour to bring together under one cover 
not only those hymns which, from long-continued use, have endeared 
themselves to so many thousands of people, but to provide others of a 
more virile type expressed in the restrained language of the Church’s 


own song. 


By all means let our hymn tunes, and all the music in our 
churches, be “ virile,” but well-marked rhythm and well-defined 
melody must characterize a hymn tune if it is to appeal to the 
general public. And a hymn tune should appeal to the general 
public. George Herbert’s hymn to the Blessed Sacrament, 
included in both the above works, may be cited as an excellent 
example of a modern hymn. It has a well-marked rhythm and 
a well-defined melody, it is solemn and stately, it is good music, 
and it is enormously popular. In conclusion, we have pleasure 
in recommending both hymn books under notice, and in 
congratulating Dr. Tozer on his good and useful work. 
Hymns by Faber and other well-known Authors. Set to music 
by Lady Euan-Smith, Mass Hymns. By Father Thomas 
Seed, S.J. Set to music by Lady Euan-Smith. (Novello and 
Company). There must be something to be said in favour of 
a hymn-tune by an unknown writer which wins success on a 
first hearing in a church celebrated for its musical services, and 
retains its popularity after many performances in the course of 


Edited by A. Edmonds Tozer. 


1 Catholic Hymns, with accompanying Tunes. 
London: Cary and Co. ; Burns and Oates, Limited. 
Catholic Church Hymnal, with Music. Edited by A. Edmonds Tozer. 
New York: J. Fischer and Brother; London: The Vincent Music Company, 


Limited, 60, Berners Street, W. 
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several years. Lady Euan-Smith’s hymn, “To Jesus’ Heart, 
All-Burning,” is the composition to which allusion is made. 
The melody is well-defined, original, and pretty. It attracts 
attention when first heard, and on repetition is at once recog- 
nizable. The setting was originally one of three or four bound 
together and published by Novello. In the first of the collections 
under notice there are forty-four hymns, including the hymn to 
the Sacred Heart. The qualities of prettiness and charm 
characterize the majority of the settings. They are not 
machine-made ; they show a gift of melody on the part of 
their author, and suggest that she took pleasure in writing them. 
And the same may be said of her music to the Mass Hymns by 
Father Thomas Seed, S.]. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


IN its recent publications the C.T.S. well exemplifies the various 
functions which it so excellently discharges. 

For the devout Catholic, we have a second series of Medita- 
tions on the Passion, by the Abbot of Ampleforth (Sixpence), 
and a simple and helpful little tract by Father W. H. Cologan, 
the clerical Hon. Secretary of the Society, treating of the 
Affections in Mental Prayer (1d.): also Virgin Saints of the 
Benedictine Order, No. I1., being the Life of St. Bertha, Virgin 
and Abbess, by O.S.B. (1d.) 

Of those which deal with practical current topics the first 
place must be assigned to Catholic Education and the duties of 
parents, being the Lenten Pastoral wherein the Bishop of 
Clifton lays down principles, a firm grasp of which is more than 
ever necessary in the terrible crisis through which we are now 
passing. Zhe Rupture of Church and State in France (1d.), by 
Father John Gerard, S.J., is a reprint of an article, founded on 
the Vatican “White Book,” which appeared in our issue for 
February last. 
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Father Sydney Smith’s Problem of Evil (Threepence), is 
likewise from THE MONTH (July and September, 1905). 

Of a more militant character are some penny tracts. /m the 
net, or advertisement by libel, by Dom Norbert Birt, O.S.B., 
gives an account of the ingenious method whereby a violent 
attack upon Catholic convent schools is made to serve as a puff 
of a model institution founded by the Rev. A. B. de Mille, 
president of de Mille’s Ladies’ College, St. Catherine’s, Ontario. 
In The Death-beds of “ Bloody Mary” and “ Good Queen Bess,” 
Father R. H. Benson puts together all the authentic con- 
temporary evidence we have as to the last hours of the two 
Tudor Queens, telling of the peace and confidence with which 
Mary departed, strong in the consolation of Faith, and the 
dismal gloom in which Elizabeth closed her long and triumphant 
career. The Scarlet Woman, or the methods of a Protestant 
Novelist, by James Britten, K.S.G., is again a reprint from 
THE MONTH (January, 1900). The appearance of a new 
anti-Catholic romance by Mr. Joseph Hocking, has induced the 
indefatigable secretary of the C.T.S. to reissue this telling 
exposure of the childish ignorance exhibited by this author 
concerning those whom he undertakes to “expose” for the 
benefit of his fellow countrymen. 


Il.—MAGAZINES. 


Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 


REVUE DES QUESTIONS HISTORIQUES. (1906, II.) 
France and the English Reformation. /. 7résa/. Slavery in 
Italy from the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Century. 
E. Rodocanacht. Of the Pontifical Secretariate under 
Paul IV. R. Ancel. The Colonization of St. Domingo. 
P. de Vaisstere. Reviews, &c. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KATHOLISCHE THEOLOGIE. (1906, II.) 
The Assumption of our Lady. /. Linden. The Truth of the 
Bible Story according to the Views of the Early Christian 
Church. £. Dorsch. The Teaching of St. Hilary on the 
Passibility of Christ. G. Rauschen. Reviews, &c. 
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REVUE BENEDICTINE. (1906, II.) 

The “ Tractatus Originis” again. D. De Bruyne. Studies on 
St. Cesarius. G. Worin. An unpublished Document on 
the Rebaptism of Latin Christians in the Greek Church. 
A. Palmieri. Elpidius and the Second Council of 
Toledo. HY. Quentin. The Monastic Customaries of the 
Eleventh Century. U. Serliére. Reviews, &c 


REVUE PRATIQUE D’APOLOGETIQUE. (April 1 and 15.) 

Catechism as a Training for Life. /. Bousquet. The Propagation 
of Christianity in the three first Centuries. /. Riviére. 
The story of the Fall of Man. H. Lesétre. The Idea of 
Tradition in the Early Centuries. G. Arunkhes. Our 
Young People and the Religious Crisis. P. Ponsard. 
Reviews, &c. 

RASSEGNA GREGORIANA (March, April.) 

“Si quis Catechuminus.” G. W. Beyssac. The Printing-Press 
of St. Peter at Solesmes. D. LZ. Guillereau, The New 
Dictionary of Archeology and Liturgy R. Baralli. 
Reviews and Bibliography. 


ANNALES DE PHILOSOPHIE. (April.) 
Cournot’s Ideas upon Apologetic. /. Second. The Bearing of 
the Principle of the Degradation of Energy. &. Brunhes. 
“ Quod semper, quod ubique.” PP. de Labriolle. Critical 
Idealism. ZL. Laberthonniére. Reviews, &c 


REVUE DE FRIBOURG. (April.) 
American Towns and Schools. ?. Clerget. The Congress upon 
Economic Expansion throughout the World. /. Dalemont 
M. Brunetiére and “I'Encyclopédie.” £. Dévaud. The 
Influence of St. Francis of Assisi upon Italian Art 


D. Roland-Gosselin. Reviews, &c. 


RAZON Y FE. (April.) 
The Pope’s Encyclical on the Division of Church and State in 
France. A Great Artist (Monasterio.) Saj7. Lope de 
Vega, Priest and Poet. /. .J/. Aicardo. The Historical 
Character of the Hexateuch. /. de Abada/. The Struggle 
for the East between Spain and Portugal in the Fifteenth 
Century. P. Pastello. The Council of the Vatican and 
the use of a Common Catechism. /. /. Sold. Reviews, &c. 





